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PREFACE. 

The work now presented to the public is intended as an 
illustration and defence of the proposition, that man has a 
positive conception of the Infinite. It is an attempt, by 
a careful analysis of consciousness, to prove that man 
does possess a notion of an Infinite Being, and, since such 
is the case, to ascertain the peculiar nature of the concep- 
tion, and the particular relations in which it is found to 
arise. The discussion, therefore, belongs essentially to the 
sphere of the higher Metaphysics, and involves a course of 
speculation on many points not generally agitated by our 
Scotch philosophers, and even on some which have not 
hitherto, so far as I am aware, been contemplated in the 
philosophy of this country. 

However great is the fondness for truth, and however 
strong the desire for its attainment, it is felt as an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of all our researches, that we have to 
advance to the determination of positive truth, in the midst 
of the conflict of contending opinions. This I have found 
to be painfully the case in the present instance. As I 
have prosecuted the argument in defence of what I 
firmly believe to be truth, I have found it necessary to 
differ from Sir William Hamilton to a degree which is 
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painful to one who has been indebted to the instructions 
of that distinguished philosopher. I feel for Sir W. 
Hamilton a degree of esteem and respect .which can be 
thoroughly appreciated only by those who have listened 
to his prelections. Notwithstanding this, however, I have 
endeavoured to pursue my investigations concerning the 
Philosophy of the Infinite, with that love of mental science, 
and that independence of thought, which have been 
imbibed under his influence, and which it is his peculiar 
honour to cultivate. And, although I have come to 
results differing widely from those of Sir W. Hamilton, 
I know too much of the spirit of his philosophy to 
imagine that he will regard it as unbecoming or disre- 
spectful. 

I have not the presumption to suppose that I have 
completely examined, and unerringly determined, all the 
points involved in a question so difiicult and mysterious. 
My end has been gained, if I have made some contribution 
to the Philosophy of the Infinite, and have started specula- 
tions which may lead to the closer investigation of a theme 
so important and so grand. 

H. C. 

Edineuegh, September 1854. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE. 



CHAPTER I. 

STATEMENT OP THE QUESTION. 

In the midst of the various eflforts of the human 
intellect, the question is an interesting one, — what are 
the limits of our powers of thought 1 We make our 
observations in reference to the various phenomena 
presented in the external world, and in the world of 
thought. We speculate upon the many relations 
which present themselves around and within us, and 
we seek to discover what are the laws by which all 
things are regulated. Field after field of observation 
opens before us ; and the objects of our thought 
enlarge and increase, till the mind is startled by 
their magnitude. Still, these objects have their 
boundaries. Every thing before us is subject to 
conditions ; every visible object exists in certain 
relations. The same is true of the mind. Starting 
from a point, the circle of observation may go on en- 
larging; with vigorous effort the mind may endeavour 

A 
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to embrace the expanding objects of thought ; but 
still it is conscious of limits. Yet, its knowledge and 
belief rise above the things of matter. As it looks 
upon a finite world, and recognises that its own 
powers are limited, it is also conscious of the belief 
in an Infinite Being, who is subject to no restrictive 
conditions, but is all perfect in Himself. 

Man exists in relation with the Infinite. The fact 
of his existence, and the end of his being, can be ex- 
plained only on this admission. The union is indis- 
soluble, and man -cannot sever it, even though he 
would. Limited though he be, he exists in relation 
with the unlimited ; nor can he, by any effort of the 
mind, conceive himself restricted to a relation with 
the merely finite. The Infinite is a prominent object 
in thought and feeling ; a-nd its recognition has 
exercised a powerful influence throughout the entire 
history of the race. 

What, then, is our knowledge of the Infinite, and 
what can we know of the Infinite God 1 This is the 
question upon the consideration of which we propose 
now to enter. It is the highest inquiry to which the 
mind can aspire. The question is intensely interest- 
ing, but, at the same time, it is confessedly the most 
difficult within the range of philosophical investiga- 
tion, whether its purpose be to determine the precise 
limits by which the mind is regulated, or to discover 
what knowledge of the Infinite is competent to man, 
if, indeed, such a knowledge be at all possible. In 
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advancing to such a consideration, we rise above the 
limits of this earthly scene ; we seek to obtain a 
notion of the mysterious Infinite ; our thoughts 
venture to approach the presence of that Being, who 
regulates all things, yet is Himself unrestricted ; and, 
we endeavour to obtain some knowledge of that God, 
who, as Infinite, can never be completely known. 
The diflSculties of the attempt are striking. The 
mind must be on the stretch ; the question is 
shrouded in mystery; and yet, possessing, as we 
consider, a necessary belief in the existence of an 
Infinite God, the question is a fair one, — what is our 
notion of that Being in whose existence we must 
believe ? 

On the vpry threshold of our inquiry, we are met 
by such questions as these : — Can we have any notion 
of Infinite extension in space 1 Can we have any 
notion of Infinite duration in time 1 Can we have 
any knowledge of a God, Infinite in all his attributes 1 

In endeavouring to answer such questions, it may 
seem that the decision of the judgment is at variance 
from the deliverance of consciousness ; that there is 
a want of harmony between the logical and psycho- 
logical. If the question were presented, — have we 
any notion of the Infinite, or, still more, leaving the 
abstract and adopting the personal, have we any 
notion of an Infinite Deity 1 — the immediate deliver- 
ance of our consciousness would be, that we have a 
positive notion of the Infinite, and that it is not a 
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mere negative notion ; that our notion of the Deity 
is not a mere negation of a finite creation, but some- 
thing positive. If, however, on the other hand, the 
question be presented for determination by the judg- 
ment, — can the finite embrace the Infinite ■? the 
answer would as readily come forth that the thing is 
impossible. On the one hand, we would be ready to 
answer, that we have a positive conception of the 
Infinite Being ; and, on the other, we would as readily 
reply, that the Infinite cannot be embraced by the 
finite. In a psychological point of view, we might 
answer the question in the affirmative ; in a logical 
point of view, we might answer in the negative. Is 
there, then, any discrepancy in these decisions 1 Or, 
are these different results obtained by viewing the 
question in different aspects ? Is there a common 
stand-point from which both may be seen to har- 
monise 1 When we examine consciousness, do we 
find that we have a notion of the Infinite, though not 
a distinct conception, such as is obtained by em- 
bracing an object 1 And when we view it in a 
logical aspect, do we find that our decision only in- 
volves the conclusion, that we cannot embrace the 
Infinite in all its extent 1 If so, then the two positions 
are perfectly compatible. 

We have not, however, raised these points for the 
purpose of giving them immediate attention, but 
simply with the view of bringing the subject more 
clearly before the mind of the reader, and revealing 
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some of the points which will require careful con- 
sideration. The question is viewed in an aspect 
purely philosophical, and its determination must be 
based upon the deliverance of consciousness, and be 
in accordance with the conditions which regulate 
human thought. 

The speculations of philosophers on this question 
have been various, and strongly conflicting. Some 
have asserted that a knowledge of the Infinite is 
possible, while others have resolutely maintained that 
it is entirely beyond the reach of human thought. 
Those who have admitted to man a knowledge of the 
Infinite, have adopted very different theories to 
account for its origin. Sir William Hamilton has 
given "a statement of the opinions which may be 
entertained regarding the Unconditioned, as an 
immediate object of knowledge and of thought," 
which we shall here quote, as presenting the matter 
with all the precision for which that philosopher is so 
distinguished.* He says : — " These opinions may be 
reduced to four, — \st. The Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable; its notion being only 
negative of the conditioned, which last can alone be 
positively known or conceived, ^d. It is not an 
object of knowledge ; but its notion, as a regulative 

* For the sake of any reader who may be unacquainted witli tliu nomen- 
clature of the question under discussion, we may remark that the terms 
Infinite, Absolute, and Unconditioned, are synonymous, and are used to 
designate what is subject to no conditions, limits, or restrictions. The terms 
will be fully discussed in the next Chapter, and Sir William lluniilton's 
definition of them considered. 
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principle of the mind itself, is more than a mere 
negation of the conditioned. 3d, It is cognisable, 
but not conceivable ; it can be known by a sinking 
back into identity with the Absolute, but it is incom- 
prehensible by consciousness and reflection, which are 
only of the relative and the different. Ath, It is 
cognisable and conceivable by consciousness and re- 
flediion, under relation, difference, and plurality."* 

The^rst is the opinion maintained by Sir William 
Hamilton himself; the second is that adopted by 
Kant ; the third is the doctrine of Schelling ; and 
the fourth is that of M. Cousin. 

The opinions of Sir William Hamilton and M, 
Cousin are those which are received at the present 
day, and divide philosophers generally. We intend, 
therefore, in the prosecution of our argument, to 
compare our ground especially with that maintained 
by these two philosophers. In the meantime, we 
shall make a few remarks on the other two theories, 
which have been more generally set aside. 

Kant attributes to man the power of reason in two 
different relations ; the one is speculative reason, the 
other practical reason, and the results of both are 
combined by judgment. Speculative reason is con- 
versantwith what man can know; practical reason, with 
what man ought to do. According to Kant, specula- 
tive reason does not give to man a knowledge of the 
Infinite God, but, on the contrary, expressly involves 

* Sir 'WiUiam Hamilton's IHecussions on Philosophy, p. 12. 
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the impossibility of such knowledge. On the other 
hand, he asserts that practieal reason gives to man 
the recognition of God, and that as a necessary 
postulate for proper moral action. Reason, there- 
fore, according to Kant, both denies to man the 
possibility of any knowledge of God, and, at the 
same time, affords to him a knowledge of God, as 
necessary to constitute him a moral being. The 
theory thus manifestly destroys itself, and in its 
nature tends to the destruction both of philosophy 
and religion. To make the statements of reason 
contradictory, is to prove it deceitful in a certain 
aspect, and, consequently, is to overturn the basis 
upon which a sound philosophy rests. To admit 
that reason is contradictory, and, therefore, deceitful, 
is to assert that God has given us a power which 
deceives us, and, consequently, is to shake the confi- 
dence of that faith in God, which is the foundation 
of true religion. We, therefore, set aside the doctrine 
of Kant as inconsistent with itself, and consequently 
untenable. 

The doctrine of Schelling is that we obtain our 
knowledge of the Infinitive by sinking back into a 
state beyond consciousness, in which we are identified 
in being with the Absolute, and thus know it. We 
know not whether the presumption or the absurdity 
of this theory affords greater cause for astonishment. 
To retire from consciousness, and constitute oneself 
a part of the one Absolute Being, is venturing to a 
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degree of presumption happily not very common. 
Viewed as a philosophical theory it. is baseless. If 
ScheUing thought fit to trust that he had obtained a 
knowledge of the Absolute, while he was not in a 
state of consciousness, — if he thought fit to trust 
that he had received a knowledge of the Infinite, 
which could not be retained on returning to a state 
of consciousness, — we do not imagine that he will 
obtain many supporters. Men are not accustomed 
to assert that they possess a knowledge of which 
they are not conscious. Nor need it much concern 
us how Schelling passed from the finite to the 
Infinite ; or, being once Infinite, how he again 
returned to the finite, since this important matter 
cannot be made known. This, at least, seems in- 
conceivable. 

Setting aside the theories of Kant and Schelling, 
there remain only those of M. Cousin and Sir William 
Hamilton : M. Cousin asserting that we have a know- 
ledge of the Infinite by relation, difference, and 
plurality ; Sir William asserting that we can have 
no positive knowledge of the Unconditioned, its 
only notion being a negation of the Conditioned. 

In reference to this question, Morell says, — " Here 
we have three minds standing severally at the head 
of the respective philosophies of Britain, France, and 
Germany, assuming each a different hypothesis on 
this subject, while Kant, the Aristotle of the modern 
world, assumes a fourth. Under such circumstances, 
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he must be a bold tbinker who ventures to pronounce 
confidently upon the truth or error of any one of these 
opinions."* Now, we trust that we can lay no claim 
to the character of a bold thinker, — it is certainly 
our desire that our thinking should be characterised 
by all caution and humility ; at the same time, we 
trust that we have sufficient fidelity to recognised 
truth, to be earnest in maintaining it. We have no 
wish " to pronounce confidently" upon a subject so 
difficult. We present our observations as a contri- 
bution to the Philosophy of the Infinite, and if they 
tend in the slightest degree to instigate to its further 
study, they will have gained their end, though the 
result of the study thus increased, should leave them 
far behind. 

In entering upon a subject so difficult as the 
Philosophy of the Infinite, we are conscious not 
only of feelings of diffidence, but of regret that we 
are constrained to take up a position opposed to that 
of Sir Wilham Hamilton. Let us at once confess, 
that this fact, on the one hand, causes us the deepest 
regret ; and on the other, strongly convinces us of 
the necessity for taking the step. Respected and 
admired, as Sir William is, and possessing, as we 
rejoice to acknowledge, the very highest claims to 
such esteem, we cannot but regard it as unfortunate 
that he has propounded a doctrine concerning the 
Infinite so startling and hazardous. We regret that 

* History of Modern Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 504, second edition. 
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the influence of the first philosopher of the present 
day, should be given so strongly to maintain the 
doctrine that we can have no notion of the Infinite. 
And when we hear around us the oft repeated 
admission that the arguments of Sir William on this 
question are unanswerable;' when we hear from 
others, only the feeble expression of a doubt that 
there may be error somewhere ; and when we find 
some taking up an opposite doctrine without being 
able to give a suflBcient reason ; it is obvious that 
there is room for further investigation, and the im- 
portance of the question demands that such investi- 
gation be careful and minute. 

As a specimen of the manner in which the doctrine 
of Sir William has been received by many, we may 
take the following quotation from Morell. Considering 
the article on the Infinite as it first appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, he makes the following observa- 
tions, — " We freely confess that we are not yet 
prepared to combat, step by step, the weighty 
arguments by which the Scottish metaphysician 
seeks to establish the negative character of this 
great fundamental conception ; neither, on the other 
hand, are we prepared to admit his inference. We 
cannot divest our mind of the belief, that there is 
something positive in the glance which the human 
soul casts upon the world of eternity and infinity."''- 
We find this statement made by Morell in the first 

* History of Modern Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 501, second 'edition. 
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edition of hiis History of Philosophy, and again 
repeated in the second edition, and it is only a 
specimen of what has been commonly felt and 
expressed on the point. We confess to similar 
uneasiness in reference to the conclusion at which 
Sir William Hamilton- has arrived — that man can 
have no knowledge of the Infinite God — and we 
readily admit thai; it is mainly to test the validity 
of this conclusion that we have entered upon a strict 
examination of the arguments adduced. M. Cousin 
has himself presented some defence of his position, 
but it is only partial, and cannot be regarded as a 
sufficient answer to the very formidable arguments 
of the philosopher of Edinburgh. 

3ir William Hamilton bases his doctrine of- the 
inconceivability of the Infinite upon the constitution 
of the mind. He says that the conditions of thought 
are such as 'to render a conception of the Infinite 
impossible. The condition of Relativity is that 
which, according to this doctrine, is regarded as 
excluding the -possibiUty of a knowledge of the 
Infinite. Let us take a passage from Sir William. 
He says, — " Thought cannot transcend consciousness ; 
consciousness is only possible under the antithesis of 
a subject and an object of thought, known only in 
correlation, and mutually limiting each other ; while, 
independently of all this, all that we know either of 
subject or object, either of mind or matter, is only a 
knowledge in each of the particular, of the plural, of 
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the different, of the modified, of the phenomenal."* 
Now, we grant all that is here said concerning 
the relative character of our knowledge. We grant 
that " consciousness is only possible under the 
antithesis of a subject and an object of thought 
known only in correlation ;" but, is it true that the 
subject and object limit each other 1 We do not 
admit it. We grant that the mind is limited, but 
does it thence follow that the object of thought must 
be limited'? We think not. We grant that the 
mind cannot embrace the Infinite, but we neverthe- 
less consider that the mind may have a notion of the 
Infinite. No more do we believe that the mind, as 
finite, can only recognise finite objects, than we 
believe that the eye, because limited in its power, 
can only recognise those objects whose entire ex- 
tension comes within the range of vision. Ah well 
tell us that because a mountain is too large for the 
eye of a mole, therefore the mole can recognise no 
mountain : as well tell us that because the world is 
too large for the eye of a man, therefore man can re- 
cognise no world — as tell us that because the Infinite 
cannot be embraced by the finite mind, therefore 
the mind can recognise no Infinite. We altogether 
deny the assertion of Sir William Hamilton, that 
" the Absolute can only be known, if adequately 
known ;" though we admit that " it can only be 
adequately known by the Absolute itself." We 

* Discussions, p. 1-J. 
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deny that we must have either an adequate notion 
of the Absolute, or no notion of it at all. There is 
nothing in our mental constitution to prevent us 
having an indefinite conception of an object of which 
we can form no adequate conception. On the con- 
trary, our experience presents proof, both abundant 
and convincing, of the possibility of indefinite and 
inadequate conceptions of objects not fully recognised. 
With these convictions, we find ourselves shut up 
to an opposite theory from that which affii'ms that 
we can have no knowledge of the Infinite. Yet, 
though this be the case, we are willing to admit that 
our knowledge is only of the relative. That is to 
say, we admit that an object must come into relation 
with the mind in order to be known, and that even 
when an object is thus presented, we can recognise 
only its relative manifestations or properties. We 
do not profess a system of Ontology, nor do we 
think this at all necessary in order to establish the 
possibility of a knowledge of the Infinite. When, 
therefore. Sir William, in laying down the conditions 
of thought, restricts us to a knowledge of the relative, 
we perfectly concur in the restriction, but we think 
this restriction is carried too far, when it is maintained 
that nothing can exist in relation to our mind as an 
object of thought, except the finite. It is possible 
to confine us by a theory to an extent much greater 
than we are in reality restricted ; it is possible to 
raise barriers which may seem to establish the ira- 
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possibility of our obtaining, or possessing any know- 
ledge of what we can know ; nay, of what we do 
know. This we consider Sir William Hamilton has 
done in asserting the impossibility of our obtaining 
any knowledge of the Infinite. In treating of the 
Infinite, he has dealt with a mere abstraction, for the 
knowledge of which no one contends, which does not 
even exist, and by arguments, which are sufficiently 
valid as applied to the abstraction which he has 
himself enunciated, he has seemed to establish the 
impossibility of our obtaining any knowledge of the 
Infinite. To vindicate for man a knowledge of the 
Infinite, and remove the objections thus urged against 
it, is the purpose of the present Treatise. 

We consider that the balance of truth in this case 
is to be found with M. Cousin, though we think it 
necessary to premise, that in upholding the French 
philosopher, we do so only to a limited extent, and 
that merely in reference to this individual doctrine, 
and not in reference to the relation which that 
doctrine holds in his system. Nor are we to be 
understood as tending towards a system of Eclecti- 
cism, with which we have little sympathy. We cer- 
tainly believe that M. Cousin is right in maintaining 
that we have a positive notion of the Infinite, but we 
are not by any means persuaded that he has strictly 
confined himself to a delineation of consciousness. On 
the contrary, we consider that he has encumbered 
the doctrine with matter altogether untenable, and 
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has thus laid it open to assault, so that, at a cursory 
glance, it might seem that even the citadel itself l^ad 
been considerably shaken. We admire the great 
central truth in the philosophy of M. Cousin, but we. 
regard the various points of Eclecticism, which he 
has made to cluster around it, as so many outposts, 
worse than useless, which ought to fall to atoms, and 
which have so fallen under the effective assaults of 
the Scottish metaphysician. , 



CHAPTER II. 

EXAMINATION OF 8IE WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DISTINCTION 
OF THE INFINITE AND ABSOLUTE. 

Before entering upon a consideration of the re- 
spective theories in reference to the Infinite, it is 
necessary that we precisely determine what we 
understand by the terms employed ; for even here 
there is a diversity between Sir William Hamilton 
and other philosophers. On this point there are 
three terms in common use — the Infinite, the Ab- 
solute, and the Unconditioned. In the ordinary 
language of philosophers, these three terras are re- 
garded as synonymous ; the Infinite is that which 
is absolute, that which is unconditioned, that which 
is limited or restricted by no conditions. But in 
the language of Sir William, the Infinite is the " un- 
conditionally unlimited," the Absolute is the " uncon- 
ditionally limited," and the Unconditioned is the 
genus of which the Infinite and Absolute are the 
species. According to this distinction, the Infinite 
is that which is without beginning or termination, 
— which is circumscribed by no boundaries, which is 
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determined by no limits. The Absolute is that 
which, while limited, is finished, perfect, or complete 
in itself ; and, consequently, is subject to no condi- 
tions. The two constitute, according to this theory, 
the opposite poles, between which alone all thought, 
as conditioned, is possible. To both of these ex- 
tremes or poles belongs the characteristic of being 
unconditioned, and they are, therefore, taken together 
to constitute one genus under this title. 

In making this distinction, its author finds in the 
two extremes which he has indicated as the Infinite 
and the Absolute, the character of being uncondi- 
tioned, or destitute of any conditions or relations 
which affect their existence. This ia what they 
possess in common, and what renders them capable 
of being classified under one genus, which is thus 
called the Unconditioned. That which distinguishes 
them from each other, is that, while both are uncon- 
ditioned, the Infinite is unlimited, the Absolute is 
limited, hut perfect. In contradistinction to this, other 
philosophers have regarded the Infinite and Absolute 
as one and the same, and have not recognised the pos- 
sibility of any other Absolute than the Infinite. With 
all deference to Sir William, we consider that the pro- 
blem of the Unconditioned is one, and not twofold 
as he has maintained ; and, in confirmation of our 
opinion, we shall endeavour to show that the Infinite 
is also Absolute, and that the Absolute postulated 
by him is not really absolute. 

B 
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I. In entering upon this point, o\xv first question 
is, — Are philosophers in general wrong in regarding 
the Infinite as in its nature also Absolute 1 Does 
that quality which we distinguish by the name of 
Absolute, belong, or not belong, to the Infinite 1 Sir 
William distinguishes the Infinite and Absolute, not 
only as essentially distinct, but also as contradietory 
opposites, consequently, it seems from this doctrine, 
that philosophers in regarding the Infinite as at the 
same time Absolute, must have been attributing to 
it that which does not belong to it. Our question, 
therefore, is, — Do philosophers in general include in 
the Infinite that which does not pertain to it ; or, 
does the author of this distinction exclude from it 
that which ought to belong to it 1 

Let us first define the term Absolute. The plain 
and etymological meaning of the term is freed or 
loosed, and hence it means freed from restriction or 
condition. In this sense it is evident that the In- 
finite must be absolute ; that that which has no 
limitation does not afford the possibility of restriction. 
This is the sense in which philosophers have uni- 
formly used the word ; and, in this sense. Sir Wil- 
liam admits that " the Absolute is not opposed 
to the Infinite."* Thus far, then, there is no dif- 
ference. If philosophers, therefore, are chargeable in 
the matter, it is not in respect of positive error, 
but in respect of neglect. One question, however, is 

Discussions, page 18. 
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open at this point, — Is it warrantable in Sir William 
to take a term which naturally, and by common 
consent, expresses a certain notion, and apply it to 
that which is entirely distinct 1 Is it warrantable 
to make such an unusual application of a term in 
common use, and thereby cause it to appear as if 
philosophers had entirely mistaken the character of 
the Absolute, and had ascribed to the Infinite that 
which does not belong to it 1 If it be true, as our 
author admits, that, in the primary sense of the word 
absolute, the Infinite, from its very nature, is ab- 
solute, is it warrantable to take the word absolute 
and apply it to that which is asserted to be contra- 
dictory of the Infinite 1 We might push our question 
farther and say, if the Infinite be necessarily absolute, 
can that be really absolute which is contradictory of 
the Infinite 1 But this is to anticipate what shall be 
afterwards considered. The meaning of the term ab- 
solute, as employed by Sir William, will shortly appear ; 
but what we wish observed in the flieantime, is that he 
admits that philosophers are correct in regarding the 
Infinite and Absolute as convertible, if the latter term 
be used as expressive of entire freedom from all restric- 
tion. His objection is, not that philosophers have put 
their Absolute in the wrong place, but that they have 
failed to recognise an Absolute in another sense which 
he marks out. We have deemed these remarks neces- 
sary, since at a cursory glance it might seem that our 
author considers that philosophers have blundered 
in asserting that the Infinite is also Absolute. 
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The sense in which Sir William employs the term 
absolute, when he distinguishes it as a contradictory of 
the Infinite, is what is finished, perfected, completed ; 
so that the absolute in this sense is " what is out of 
relation, &c., as finished, perfect, complete, total."* 

In reference to the application of the word abso- 
lute in this sense, we remark, first, that it is to be 
observed, that even this definition of the Absolute, 
so far from excluding the Infinite, or being contra- 
dictory of it, in reality includes it. This is suffi- 
ciently plain, for it is obvious that the Infinite is 
perfect and whole. If anything be "perfect" or 
" complete," the Infinite must, for if it were impei'fect 
or incomplete, it would be no longer infinite. If 
anything be " total," the Infinite must, for if there 
were any want in its totality it would cease to exist. 
We say again, therefore, that even with this second 
definition given by Sir William, philosophers were 
right in including the Absolute with the Infinite, and 
considering them ^plicable to the same existence. 
This is true whatever that may be which Sir Wil- 
liam places at the opposite extreme from the In- 
finite, and pronounces contradictory of it ; for we 
have shown that this quality of perfection, or com- 
pleteness, which characterises the Absolute, belongs 
also to the Infinite, since the Infinite is perfect or 
complete. Whatever, therefore, be the other ex- 
treme embraced in the theory which we are con- 

Diaoussions, page 13. 
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fiidering, it is plain that the Infinite is perfect as 
well, and yet Sir William says that, " in this accepta- 
tion, the Absolute is diametrically opposed to, is 
contradictory of, the Infinite." 

On this ground, we remark, secondly, that, since 
Sir William's Absolute is pronounced contradictory 
of the Infinite, and yet it is apparent that the defini- 
tion of the Absolute in reality embraces the Infinite, 
there has not been drawn a sufficiently clear verbal 
distinction. If the definition of the Absolute 'pre- 
sented by our author, indicates that which is contra- 
didoPy of the Infinite, it, at the same time, indicates 
what as really belongs to the Infinite, and, therefore, 
includes too much, that is, includes so much that it 
invalidates the asserted contradiction. If there be 
at all such a thing, therefore, as that which Sir Wil- 
liam describes as the contradictory of the Infinite, 
and which he names the Absolute, we submit that 
the distinction has not been drawn with sufficient 
clearness ; for, that which is presented as the specific 
difference of the Absolute, namely, perfection or com- 
pleteness, belongs as much to the Infinite as to the 
Absolute, and, therefore, constitutes no specific dif- 
ference. That perfection and not limitation is the 
specific difference between the Infinite and the Ab; 
solute as distinguished in this theory is sufficiently 
plain. Limitation is the specific difference between 
the finite and the Infinite, and this quality belongs 
to the Absolute only as a finite object, and distin- 
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guishes it from the Infinite, not specially, but only 
as it distinguishes the whole crowd of finite objects. 
Perfection or completeness is thus the quality which 
belongs to the Absolute as unconditioned; it is 
presented as the specific difference between the 
Absolute and the Infinite ; and inasmuch as this 
quality belongs to the Infinite equally with the Ab- 
solute, there is no specific difference established, and 
the distinction breaks down. Of course, these re- 
marks are based upon the admission that there is 
such a thing as this Absolute — this absolutely per- 
fect or complete existence — apart from the Infinite 
and contradictory of it. This we admit only for the 
sake of the verbal criticism, and for the purpose of 
showing that the nomenclature employed in other 
systems of philosophy is, at least, more exact than 
that of the theory which dfstinguishes the Infinite 
and Absolute as contradictory opposites. We shall 
immediately consider whether there is such an Ab- 
solute as that indicated by Sir WiUiam as opposed 
to the Infinite, but all that we say at present is, that, 
admitting that there is, the distinction between them 
has not been defined with suflBcient clearness, since 
both Infinite and Absolute are alike perfect and com- 
plete ; and we suspect that, had the distinction been 
clearly drawn, and presented in a verbal form, that 
verbal form would at once have revealed the unten- 
able character of that which is thus named the Abso- 
lute, and distinguished as contradictory of the Infinite. 
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II. Our second question on this point is this, — Is 
there such an Absolute as that which Sir William 
postulates, and which he asserts to be contradictory 
of the Infinite 1 Is that which he postulates, really- 
absolute, or has it any existence at all ? In endea- 
vouring to answer this question, let us recall Sir 
William's definition of the Infinite and of the Absolute; 
it is this, — ^the Infinite is the unconditionally un- 
limited, the Absolute is the unconditionally limited. 
Now, we cannot understand in what' sense the Ab- 
solute can be called the unconditionally limited, in 
what sense anything can be called unconditioned 
which is at the same time limited. Is not limitation 
a condition of existence ; to be limited, to be con- 
ditioned ? May we not as well speak of the un- 
limitedly limited, or of the unconditionally condi- 
tioned, as of the unconditionally limited 1 If the 
Infinite is unconditioned inasmuch as it is unlimited, 
must not the Absolute be conditioned inasmuch as 
it is limited ? 

But, to be more particular, let us take the illustration 
of the Absolute which Sir William gives. He says : — 
"For example, on the one hand, we can positively con- 
ceive, neither an absolute whole, that is, a whole so 
great, that we cannot conceive it as a relative part of a 
still greater whole ; nor an absolute part, that is, a part 
so small that we cannot also conceive it as a relative 
whole, divisible into smaller parts." Sir William says, 
hat we cannot realize in thought the Absolute which 
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he distinguishes, any more than we can realize the 
Infinite, but, if we could realize it, here are -two in- 
stances of what it would be,— 1st, " A whole so great, 
that we cannot conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole," that is, a v}h.o\Q perfect in itself, quite 
complete, and not standing related as a part to some 
greater whole. 2d, " A part so small, that we can- 
not also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts," that is, a part perfect in itself, quite 
complete, and while a part, at the same time a whole, 
one and indivisible, and not standing related to any 
parts of which it should be the sum. These, if they 
could be realized^ would both present examples of 
what this philosopher distinguishes as the Absolute: 
Let us direct attention to both of these in their 
order. 1st, The Absolute, in the sense in which Sir 
William employs that term, is exemplified in a whole 
so great, that it forms no part of some greater whole. 
Let us then, imagine a whole which is so small as to 
be confessedly conditioned, being related both to 
certain parts which it contains, and to a certain whole 
in which it is contained. Let us then extend from 
this whole, to the greater in which it is contained ; 
and again to that which is still greater ; and, pro- 
ceeding in this manner, we ask the question, — can 
the absolute whole, of which we are in search, ever 
be reached 1 Our answer to this question must be 
twofold. In ih.eji7'st place, we say it never can, un- 
less we reach the Infinite. However large the whole 
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to which we may reach ; however large the whole 
to which we could reach, it never could be absolute 
unless it were also infinite. Whatever may have 
been the extent of the whole, with which, on account 
of the limited character of our mental powers, we 
have terminated, it must be related to another be- 
yond, and this inust be the case with every whole 
short of the Infinite. ^ The only absolute whole which 
can exist is that which is at once infinite and indi- 
visible. We say, -therefore, that this whole which 
Sir William postulates as opposed to the Infinite, and 
nevertheless unconditioned, cannot exist. We ad- 
mit that we cannot think it, and why are we unable 1 
Not, assuredly, on account of any new difficulty pre- 
sented to the mind by the presentation of this new 
Absolute, but the difficulty is precisely the difficulty 
of reaching or thinking the Infinite. We never could 
reach such a whole without reaching the Infinite, and, 
though we hold that we can know the Infinite, we 
admit that we never could attain a knowledge of it in 
this manner, since it would require eternity to ac- 
complish it ; and, therefore, though we were always 
approximating to it, it never could be reached. We 
never could reach an absolute whole by a process of 
imagination constantly enlarging the object of 
thought, simply because we never could reach the 
Infinite. And even though we could reach the In- 
finite in this manner-, it would not be really uncon- 
ditioned, since it would be made up of parts, and 
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therefore conditioned. By directing us to think an 
absolute whole, that is, " a whole so great that we 
cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole ;" the difl&culty has not been shifted 
in the least. Tor, if this absolute whole be finite, 
we can think it, if it be not finite, then it is infinite, 
it is identical with the Infinite, and we cannot think 
it, just because we cannot think the Infinite. On 
this ground again, we think that philosophers in 
general are right in making the Absolute identical 
with the Infinite, and denying the possibility of any 
other unconditioned. On grounds already stated, 
we have shown that, if philosophers be chargeable 
at all, it cannot be for error in what they have stated, 
since, whatever be Sir William's Absolute, the In- 
finite is also absolute in the very same sense, so that, 
if chargeable at all, it can be only for deficiency in 
theory by the neglect of an Absolute, which either 
does exist, or can exist. On grounds now stated, 
we consider that philosophers are not chargeable even 
with deficiency, since the Absolute presented in this 
theory as distinct from the Infinite, neither does 
exist nor can exist. 

In the second place, we remark, that even could 
we reach such a whole as that indicated by Sir Wil- 
liam, it would not be absolute. Let us begin again 
with a limited whole, and advance from it to a still 
larger whole in which it is contained, and, advancing 
in this manner from less to greater, let us suppose 
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that we reach such a whole as would realize the 
Absolute as defined, viz., a whole which is perfect 
and complete in itself, inasmuch as it does not stand 
related as a part to some greater whole. Now, sup- 
posing that there were such a whole, and that we 
had reached it, we ask if we have after all obtained 
a whole which is really absolute. We answer that 
we have not. Though such a whole were free from 
all relation as a part contained in a greater whole, 
it is related to the parts which it contains ; the 
combination of parts is a necessary condition of its 
existence. If such a whole could exist, it would be 
unconditioned or absolute only on one side, by being 
free from relation to a superior whole ; while it 
would be conditioned on the other side by being 
related to certain component parts of which it would 
be the sum. As a necessary condition of its exist- 
ence, it would be made up of parts. But the Ab- 
solute is that which is entirely unconditioned ; the 
whole indicated by Sir William is conditioned ; 
therefore, it is not absolute. On this ground,- again, 
we think philosophers are right in admitting no Ab- 
solute, but the Infinite. The only absolute unity 
is the Infinite, which is one and indivisible. 

Let us now turn to the other example aiforded 
by the philosopher who has presented the distinction, 
and see if any better foundation can be made out 
here for an Absolute distinct from the Infinite, and 
opposed to it as contradictory. The example is, 
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" an absolute part, that is, a part so small that we 
cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible 
into smaller parts." If, then, we imagine the part of 
a limited whole, and then take a part of this part, and 
thus proceed diminishing, could we ever, in thought 
reach a part which would be absolute and final, by 
not being itself divisible into parts 1 

In the_^rs^ place, we answer in the same manner 
as in the previous instance, that we cannot ; but we 
do so in the present case upon ground somewhat 
different from that adopted in the former. In refer- 
ence to the absolute whole indicated, we said that 
we never could reach it in thought, unless we could 
reach the Infinite ; in reference to the Absolute 
part now indicated, we say that we never can reach 
it, unless we can think nothing, and, since to think 
nothing is not to think at all, we never can reach it. 
Since we cannot think the division of a part resulting 
in nothing, every part we think is thought under the 
condition of being again divisible into parts. Division 
is a process of diminution, and if, in descending through 
this process, we were to reach the absolute part indi- 
cated by Sir "William, it would be the smallest possible 
part — the point just next to nothing — any diminu- 
tion of which would result in nothing. By each act 
of division, we diminish the amount of existence. 
Suppose, then, that we reach the least possible part 
— the part just next to nothing. Though we cannot 
in thought divide this least possible part into two, is 
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it not possible that there may still be a diminution 
of existence 1 Clearly there may. So long as there 
is existence, there may be diminution of it ; that is 
to say, there may be diminution until the entire 
existence is annihilated. What hinders, then, to 
think a part so small ' that it could not be again 
divided 1 In other words, what hinders to think a 
part so small that any diminution of its existence 
would result in annihilation 1 Simply the impossi- 
bility to think annihilation — the impossibility to 
think nothing — the necessity to have something as 
the result of each act of thought — the necessity to 
have an object of thought — the necessity to think 
existence. In the present instance, therefore, we do 
not say, as in the previous case, that we cannot reach 
this Absolute unless we can think the Infinite ; be- 
cause, were it possible to talk of an Infinite in the 
case, it would be an Infinite ontirely different from 
that of which we speak in endeavouring to reach an 
absolute whole. In endeavouring to reach an absolute 
whole, the object of thought is always extending, that 
is, approximating to an Infinite object. But, in en- 
deavouring to reach an absolute part, the object of 
thought is always diminishing, that is, receding from 
an Infinite object, so that, if in this relation we can 
at aU use the term Infinite, it must be in reference 
to the process of division. In the one case, it is 
an Infinite object towards which we proceed ; in the 
other, if such were possible, it would be an Infinite 
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process in which we proceed. In attempting, there- 
fore, to reach an absolute part, we do not make the 
difficulty identical with the difficulty of reaching the 
Infinite, since, in this instance, there is no Infinite to 
be reached. 

Still farther, we deny that the difficulty of reaching 
an absolute part arises from the difficulty of carrying 
out an Infinite process, since it is glaringly absurd to 
imagine that &- finite part could afford ground for 
an infinite process of division. We therefore place 
the difficulty of reaching an absolute part, that is, a 
part which is one and indivisible, in the impossibility 
of thinking nothing. As the mind carries out a 
process of division,- the result in each case must be, 
either a part which is again divisible, or a part so 
small that it cannot be again divided. As already 
shown, the former cannot always continue, and it is 
impossible to realize the other in thought, since any 
attempt at thevdivision of such a part would result 
in annihilation, that is, in nothing, and since the mind 
cannot realize annihilation, that is, nothing, the only 
change of a part which it can think is division. 

The reader will observe that the fact to be ac- 
counted for is that, while it is logically manifest that 
a finite object cannot be infinitely divisible, it is 
psychologically true that, in carrying out a process of 
division, we cannot, in thought, reach a part which 
may not be again divided. The question, then, is, 
why can we not think such a part 1 Sir WiUiara 
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says because it is absolute, that is, because it is not 
made up of parts. This we deny. We can think an 
object without at all considering whether it is made 
up of parts. We can think a stone, without consider- 
ing whether it is made up of parts ; and in the same 
manner we could think this absolute part were it 
presented to us. It is therefore plain that the im- 
possibility of thinking such a part does not arise 
from its being absolute in the sense indicated by Sir 
William. Though the mind cannot embrace the 
Infinite in all its extent, surely it may embrace this 
small part. The diflSculty is, not to think an object 
of a certain degree of minuteness, but, while the 
mind is carrying on a process of division, to reach a 
part so small that it cannot be divided. While it is 
logically manifest that, in the course of division, we 
must reach the smallest possible part, why is it that 
we cannot realize in thought the existence of such a 
part ? We answer, because the process is one of 
diminution, and we never can think an act of diminu- 
tion which results in nothing — and that, because we 
cannot think nothing. We therefore say that the 
impossibility of thinking such a part does not arise 
from the fact of its being absolute, but it arises from 
the mental impossibility of thinking nothing, and is 
itself only an example of that impossibility. 

In the second place, we remark that, even though 
we could realize this indivisible part, it would not be 
absolute. An absolute part is a contradiction in 
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terms, for a part is only the term of a relation. 
Such a part is obviously related to the whole of 
which it is a part, and, consequently, it is not absolute, 
but conditioned. Taking the two examples of the 
Absolute thus afforded, viz., an absolute whole and 
an absolute part, we find that they are conditioned, 
and that upon the converse sides, the absolute whole 
being necessarily related to the parts of which it is 
the sum, and the absolute part being related to the 
whol« of which it is a part. In confuting the argu- 
ments of the French philosopher, the Scottish meta- 
physician has argued " that the Absolute, as defined 
by Cousin, is only a relative, and a conditioned ;" 
and we think that by a similar course of reasoning, 
the argument may be turned with equal force against 
the Absolute postulated by Sir William, as contra- 
dictory of the Infinite. Here again, therefore, we 
conclude that philosophers are right in consider- 
ing the Unconditioned as only a single existence, 
which is both Infinite and Absolute. In a sentence, 
the professed absolute whole and absolute part are 
not in reality absolute, since whole and part are 
mere relative terms, and express a relation. The 
existence of all the parts is a necessary condition of 
the existence of the whole : the existence of the 
whole is a necessary condition of the existence of a 
part. 

Once more, we remark that Sir William defines 
the Absolute, not only as what is perfect, complete. 
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or whole ; but, also, what is finished, perfected,complet- 
ed, thereby indicating progression or causal energy, 
which, at its termination, results in the production 
of the Absolute. Now, we ask if all this does not 
indicate something essentially relative ? The Abso- 
lute, which is subject to no conditions, is thus made 
dependent for its existence upon a foregone relation. 
That which is finished, must have been previously 
unfinished ; that which is perfected, must have been 
previously imperfect ; that which is completed, must 
have been previously incomplete. That which is 
progressing, but is not finished ; that which is 
in process towards perfection, but not perfected ; 
that which is- in process of completion, but is not 
completed ; is in its very nature relative and subject 
to conditions. The very definition as stated by Sir 
William is fatal to his doctrine. If this be the Abso- 
lute, it is evolved out of the relative, and is thus 
contradictory. If the Absolute be that which is 
subject to no conditions, this certainly is not the 
Absolute, since it has been produced by subjection 
to those conditions which constituted its relation to 
the perfecting or completing power. If to be finished 
or completed is to be Absolute, what may we not 
reckon Absolute 1 And if this be the Absolute, what 
hinders us to think it % We say that the object com- 
pleted is related to the completing cause, and this, 
being a relation, can be thought ; for relativity is a 
condition of thought. In answer to this, it is to no 

c 
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purpose to tell us that, according to Sir William's 
theory, the notion of causality arises from a weakness 
of the mental powers. Whatever be the theory 
adopted on this question, cause and eflfect is admitted 
to be a relation which we cannot but think, and, 
consequently, if this notion exists in the mind, it 
supposes a relation. That which is finished or 
completed supposes such a relation ; the Absolute, 
according to Sir William's definition, is that which 
is free from all relation ; therefore, this is not an 
Absolute. 

We have thus fully brought out what is the 
Absolute as distinguished by Sir William. In refer- 
ence to this Absolute, he says it is " diametrically 
opposed to, is contradictory of, the Infinite." Now, 
in so far as this professed Absolute is finite, we of 
course admit that it is contradictory of the Infinite, 
but this it is in common with every other finite object. 
If it were absolute in the sense of being perfect, and 
complete, and out of all relation, which it is not, it 
would not be contradictory of the Infinite, since the 
Infinite is also perfect and complete. But, we have 
seen that this Absolute is not unconditioned, and the 
distinction between the Infinite and Absolute has not 
been presented with sufficient clearness. Had the 
distinction been presented fully in a verbal form, the 
fallacy would have, been quite apparent. In such a 
form the Infinite would be the absolute-absolute, or 
the absolutely absolute, that is, the Absolute on both 
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sides, the really absolute ; the Absolute as distin- 
guished by Sir William, would be the relatively 
absolute, which is a contradiction in terms, and no 
absolute. 

III. Once more, granting to Sir William the 
Absolute which he distinguishes, our third question 
is, — How can it be pronounced one extreme, between 
which and the Infinite lies all positive thought 1 Sir 
William contrasts an absolute whole with an infinite 
whole ; and, on the other hand, an absolute part 
with an infinite process. We place the latter case, 
therefore, entirely out of account, since in that 
instance the absolute is not contrasted with a real 
infinite ; in fact, if there is any thing to be called 
absolute in the case, it would be an absolute process, 
that is, a completed process in reaching an indivisible 
part, in contrast with an infinite process of division, 
which cannot be carried out. The only object con- 
trasted by Sir William with the really Infinite, is the 
absolute whole, and we ask, does all positive thought 
in reference to wholes lie between these two extremes ? 
Or, descending, if you will, to the absolute part, does 
all positive thought in reference to parts lie between 
such an indivisible part, and an infinite process of 
division 1 Assuredly not. Does all conditioned 
thought, that is, all limited thought, lie between the 
unconditionally unlimited, and the unconditionally 
limited^ The very terms of the question, we should 
consider, clearly show that the answer must be in 
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the negative. So far from Sir William having pre- 
sented an Absolute, which is an extreme opposed to 
the Infinite, we would rather say that he has 
attempted, by abstracting a quality from the Un- 
conditioned, viz., that of completeness, and- joining it 
to a quality of the Conditioned, viz., that of limita- 
tion, thus to obtain a connecting linh between the 
Conditioned and the Unconditioned. But it is rather 
too much, after having formed a hybrid by the 
union of a quality of the Unconditioned, and a 
quality of the Conditioned, to take philosophers 
to task, and pronounce their theories incomplete, 
for not having taken into account such a mongrel 
notion. 

We have thus presented the grounds upon which 
we agree with philosophers generally, in considering 
that there is only one existence to which we can 
apply the term Unconditioned. The only uncon- 
ditioned existence in which we believe, is that which 
is at once Infinite and Absolute, — which is at once 
unlimited and unrestricted. 

The term Unconditioned has been employed in a 
twofold signification, as denoting either the entire 
absence of all restriction, or, more widely, the entire 
absence of all relation. The former we regard as its 
only legitimate application. The Absolute is that 
which is free from all necessary relation, that is, 
which is free from every relation as a condition of 
existence; but, it may exist in relation, provided 
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that relation be not a necessary condition of its 
existence, that is, provided the relation may be re- 
moved without affecting its existence. Sir William 
employs the term Unconditioned in the more ex- 
tended signification, that is, as implying the absence 
of all relation, and that, as we hope afterwards to 
show, most unwarrantably. It is enough for our 
purpose, in the meantime, simply to remark, that 
whichever signification be employed, the Absolute 
as postulated by Sir William, is equally excluded. 
If Unconditioned be taken to mean unrestricted, that 
is, in every sense unlimited, then this Absolute, as 
limited, is excluded. If Unconditioned be taken to 
mean unrelated, that is, in every sense free from re- 
lation, again this Absolute, as related, is excluded. 
This applies equally to the absolute whole, and to 
the absolute part indicated by Sir William, since both 
exist by relation. 

In conclusion, we use the Infinite, the Absolute, 
and the Unconditioned as applicable to only one 
existence. As applied to this one Being, they are 
nearly synonymous, though each may be regarded as 
having a peculiar shade of meaning. The Infinite 
expresses the entire absence of all limitation, and is 
applicable to the one Infinite Being in all his attri- 
butes. The Absolute expresses perfect independence 
both in being and in action. The Unconditioned 
indicates entire freedom from every necessary rela- 
tion. The whole three unite in expressing the entire 
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absence of all restriction. But, let this be particularly 
observed, they do not imply that the one Infinite 
Being cannot exist in relation, they imply only, that 
He cannot exist in a necessary relation, that is, if He 
exist in relation, that relation cannot be a necessary 
condition of his existence. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXAMINATIOlSr OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S DOCTRINE 
OF A NEGATIVE NOTION OF THE INFINITE. 

In the previous Chapter, we have stated the 
grounds upon which we exclude from consideration 
the Absolute, which has been distinguished by Sir 
William Hamilton, as opposed to the Infinite. Our 
future discussion will, therefore, be entirely occupied 
with a consideration of the possibility of a knowledge 
of the Infinite, and we now proceed to direct attention 
to the theory of Sir William on this question. 

His doctrine is, that "the Unconditioned, {i.e., 
the Infinite,) is incognisable and inconceivable ; its 
notion being only the negative of the Conditioned, 
{i.e., the finite,) which last can alone be positively 
known or conceived." Sir William thus asserts that 
the Infinite is inconceivable, and yet, in the very next 
clause, he speaks of "its notion," and it seems con- 
sidered enough to defend the rather glaring contra- 
diction, that the notion is called a negative one. " A 
negative notion" is certainly a rather strange ex- 
pression, and as to the thing intended to be indicated. 
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we are sorry that we cannot coincide in its adoption. 
This so called negative notion is what is assigned by 
Sir William as the Philosophy of the Infinite, since, 
according to him, our notion of the Infinite is a 
negative notion. Whenever M. Cousin reasons that 
our notion of the finite implies a notion of the 
Infinite, — no such thing, says Sir William, there are 
no two such relative notions in the mind as the finite 
and the Infinite ; our notion of the Infinite is obtained 
by the mere negation of the qualities of the finite, — 
it is a negative notion. Now, we maintain, with M. 
Cousin, that our notion of a finite object, implies also 
the notion of an Infinite object ; that our notion of a 
finite being, implies the notion of an Infinite Being. 
Let us, then, hear Sir William's argument. 

His words are these ; M. Cousin " maintains that 
the idea of the Infinite or Absolute, and the idea of 
the finite or relative are equally real, because the 
notion of the one necessarily suggests the notion of 
the other." In, answer to this. Sir William says, 
" Correlatives certainly suggest each other, but cor- 
relatives may, or may not, be equally real and 
positive. In thought, contradictories necessarily 
imply each other, for the knowledge of contradictories 
is one. But the reality of one contradictory, so far 
from guaranteeing the reality of the other, is nothing 
else than its negation. Thus every positive notion 
(the concept of a thing by what it is) suggests a 
negative notion, (the concept of a thing by what it 
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is not); and the highest positive notion, the notion of 
the Conceivable, is not without its corresponding 
negative in the notion of the Inconceivable. But 
though these mutually suggest each other, the positive 
alone is real ; the negative is only an abstraction of 
the other, and, in the highest generality, even an 
abstraction of thought itself It, therefore, behoved 
M. Cousin, instead of assuming the objective correality 
of his two elements on the fact.ol their subjective 
correlation, to have suspected, oh this very ground, 
that the reality of the one was inconsistent with the 
reality of the other." * 

Our first remark on this quotation concerns the 
irrelevant character of its reasoning. We ask the 
reader's attention to the first and last sentences in 
the quotation ; to the statement in the first, of what 
is the question to be discussed, and to the statement 
in the last sentence, which, while it professes to be 
an adverse decision against M. Cousin's position, as 
indicated in the first, is in reality a decision upon a 
question altogether different. The words which we 
have placed in italics in the two sentences will at 
once reveal our meaning. M. Cousin's position, as 
stated in the first sentence, is that "the idea of the 
Infinite, and the idsa of the finite are equally real," — 
that both are real ideas. In his conclusion. Sir 
William asserts, that M, Cousin ought not to have 
assumed " the objective correality of his two elements 

* Discussions, p. 27. 
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on the fact of their subjective correlation." Sir 
William ends by asserting, that M. Cousin ought not 
to have assumed the objective correlation of his two 
elements, an assumption which is not contained in M. 
Cousin's position, as stated by Sir William himself; 
and, in the very same breath, Sir William admits the 
fact of their subjective correlation, which is precisely 
M. Cousin's position, and the point which Sir William 
himself professes to overturn. M. Cousin certainly 
maintains the objective correality of the two elements, 
but the point which the Scotch philosopher here 
brings up, is M. Cousin's assertion of their subjective 
correality. It was with this that Sir William had to 
' grapple, and so far from overturning it, he ends by 
admitting it as a fact. An examination of the whole 
quotation will reveal what does seem either unac- 
countable vagueness, or similar irrelevancy. For 
example, take the second sentence, — " Correlatives 
certainly suggest each other, but correlatives may, or 
may not, be equally real and positive." Now, does 
this mean that correlatives may, or may not, be 
subjectively real ; or, that they may, or may not, be ob- 
jectively real. If the former, the statement is legiti- 
mate as an objection, though, as we think, false as a 
proposition, which we hope presently to show ; if the 
latter, it has nojihing to do with the question raised 
in the paragraph from which the quotation is taken. 
Let us now, however, proceed to examine some- 
what more minutely the argument of Sir William in 
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reference to correlatives, and his doctrine concerning 
our knowledge of the Infinite based upon it. His 
argument is this, — That there are in the mind certain 
correlative notions, only one of which is positive, the 
other being negative ; that the correlative notions of 
the finite and of the Infinite belong to this class ; and, 
that the notion of the Infinite is only negative. We 
shall consider, — 

I. The assertion that there are in the mind certain 
correlative notions, one of which is a positive notion, 
and the other a negative notion. In the words of Sir 
William, " correlatives may, or may not, be equally 
real and positive," that is to say, there may be in the 
mind certain correlatives, of which only one term can 
be positively realized in thought. The question thus 
reduces itself to this, — what is our knowledge of 
relatives 1 Does the knowledge of relatives involve 
a knoVledge of both terms of the relation 1 This 
question Sir William answers in the negative. He 
says, that relatives may, or may not, be positive, — 
that in some cases one term of the relative is positive, 
and the other negative. To this we answer, that to 
think a negation is not to think at all, consequently^ 
a relation between a positive and a negative is no 
relation at all. We can think no such relation, and 
"a negative notion" is a contradiction in terms, 
since, according to Sir William's own statement, 
"negative thinking" is "a negation of thought."* 

* Biscussions, p. 578. 
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It is thus apparent, that, in the relation between a 
positive notion, and what is called "a negative 
notion," there is one of the terms which involves the 
negation of all thought, that is, which cannot be 
thought ; and, not to think both terras of a relation, 
is not to think a relation at all. How is it possible 
to think, or how can there possibly be, a relation 
between that which is and that which is not, — between 
something and nothing, — between entity and .non- 
entity, — between existence and that which does not 
exist 1 In fact, how can a relation exist, when there 
is only one existent term 1 

But, let us hear Sir William again ; he says,— 
" Every positive notion (the concept of a thing by 
what it is) suggests a negative notion, (the concept 
of a thing by what it is not)." We regret being 
under the necessity of thus, step by step, taking up 
a position antagonistic to the venerated author of the 
" Discussions on Philosophy," yet we cannot avoid 
it. We deny, then, that every positive notion we 
have of any object, at the same time raises in our 
mind a negative notion. Since Sir William distinctly 
states that negative thinking is the absolute negation 
of thought, how can he speak of a positive notion 
suggesting a negative notion 1 How can an absolute 
negation of thought be suggested-to the mind 1 And 
yet, a negative notion seems something after all, — it 
is named a " concept," — a concept of a thing by what 
it is not. A rare concept verily ! How can we form 
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a concept of a thing by what it is not 1 Truly the 
attempt would involve either an absolute negation of 
thought, or something very different from the object 
of search. 

An examination of such asserted correlatives as a 
positive and a negative notion of the same object, will 
show that only one of the asserted relatives is real, 
and, consequently, that no relation exists. Take 
such instances as these, — round and not-round, — 
square and not-square, — hard and not-hard, — strong 
and not- strong. Any of these may suffice as illus- 
trations. If we take round and not-round, and think 
an object as round, on examining our consciousness, 
we shall find that there is no such thought accom- 
panying it in our mind as this negative notion, called 
not-round. Suppose that the object be a stone, and 
that we think the stone as round. Let us then 
attempt to think the stone as not round, and it will 
be found that we cannot realize the stone as an object 
of thought, except under some particular form, — that 
while we think it round, we can have no negative 
notion of it, no concept of the stone by what it is 
not, — to think it as not round, we must think it as 
square, triangular, or some other form, — we must 
have a positive notion of it, as of sOme particular 
shape. It is one of the simplest and most surely 
determined points in philosophy^, that we can think 
only inasmuch as we think an object in existence, 
and that to think an object in existence, we must 
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think it as possessed of certain' positive qualities. 
We cannot form a concept of an object by thinking 
away certain qualities ; nay more, we cannot even 
think away one quality without realizing in thought 
some other positive quality. We, therefore, main- 
tain that consciousness does not harmonise with the 
assertion, that " every positive notion (the concept of 
a thing by what it is) suggests a negative notion, 
(the concept of a thing by what it is not)." 

Still further, we deny the doctrine of Sir William, 
that we may pronounce objects to be contradictory, 
which are themselves inconceivable. It is a plain 
dictate of reason, That objects must be capable of being 
conceived or apprehended, before we are entitled to 
pronounce them contradictory.^^ Contradiction is 
only a species of relation, and all contradictories 
must be conceivable, for we can judge and pronounce 
them to be contradictory only inasmuch as we can 
apprehend or conceive them both separately and in 
relation. For example, death and life are contra- 
dictories ; we cannot think a person both dead and 
alive at the same time, but we have no difficulty in 
first thinking a person alive, and then thinking the 
same person dead. Having thus, by an act of simple 

* The application of this maxim, so simple in itself, yet so resolutely 
overlooked, would be of immense value both to Philosophy and Theology. 
Strict conformity with it, would save us from many of the difficulties into 
which we have very unnecessarily pressed ourselves. A work containing 
nothing but the simple application of this maxim to the most intricate 
questions in Philosophy and Theology, would be a most important acquisi- 
tion to our literature. 
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apprehension, formed a conception of life and death, 
"we can, by an act of judgment, pronounce life and 
death contradictory, that is, a living man contradictory 
of a dead man. Or, as Sir William is fond of press- 
ing us up to the highest generalities, and insisting 
that we shall there find examples fatal to our 
assertion, let us take one of these. Let us take 
existence, which, according to Sir William's reasoning, 
has its corresponding contradictory notion of non- 
existence. Now, we have already asserted, that to 
think non-existence is impossible ; it may, therefore, 
at first sight, appear that this example is fatal to our 
assertion, that things pronounceH contradictory must 
be equally apprehensible. But, while it is true, that 
we cannot think non-existence, for there is no such 
thing, it is equally true, that we cannot think abstract 
existence, for there is no such thing. We only think 
existence as we think something existing ; the con- 
tradictory here, then, is the same thing existing and 
not existing. But this, too, is a mere abstraction. 
There is no such thing as an object simply existing ; 
it can exist only as possessed of certain characteristics, 
that is, a substance can exist only as possessed of 
certain qualities, therefore, we can think an object 
existing only as we think it possessed of certain 
qualities or characteristics. It is thus apparent, that 
the real contradictory is an existing object possessed 
at the same time of contradictory attributes or 
qualities, both of which it is quite possible to think. 
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not at the same time certainly, but first the one, and 
then the other ; consequently, our assertion stands 
true, that things pronounced contradictory must be 
conceivable.* In fact, it is a mere delusion to name 
an abstraction, and ask us to think its contradictory, 
for we only think an abstract quality by thinking an 
individual to vi'hich it belongs. A mere abstraction 
is itself unthinkable, consequently, its contradictory 
is unthinkable ; and they are both unthinkable, 
simply because neither the one nor the other exists, 
or can exist. 

This is the case with the notion of the conceivable 
presented by Sir William, with an assertion that we 
cannot think the inconceivable. He says — " the 
highest positive notion, the notion of the conceivable, 
is not without its corresponding negative in the notion 
of the inconceivable. But, though these mutually 
suggest each other, the positive alone is real ; the 
negative is only an abstraction of the other, and 
even an abstraction of thought itself" In reply to 
this, we affirm that the professed contradictory I'e- 
latives are not relatives at all. We at once admit 
that " the notion of the inconceivable " is unthink- 
able, because there is no such thing ; but, " the 
notion of the conceivable " is also unthinkable, for 

* As a corollary of the doctrine above stated, we hold that there is only 
one condition the violation of which renders thought impossible, namely, that 
of Relativity. Things pronounced contradictory must be conceivable. The 
only objects, therefore, which cannot be thought, are those which do not 
come into relation with the mind. We cannot at present, however, attempt 
the flill development of this point. 
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there is no such thing. What is the notion of the 
conceivable 1 It is a mere abstraction which has no 
existence in the mind. Or, to simplify, what is the 
conceivable f There is no such thing. There may 
be a conceivable something, but to regard the con- 
ceivable, that is, the abstraction, as something, is a 
mere delusion. We know the conceivable only as 
we are conscious of conceiving something. When 
we conceive something, and have thus got out of the 
abstract into the real, it may be maintained that the 
conception of this something has a relative, namely, 
the non-conception of this something. But, what 
is the non-conception of one thing % It is only the 
conception of another thing. Or we may rise to the 
consciousness of the conception, which may be said 
to have a relative in the non-consciousness of the 
conception. But what is the non-consciousness of 
a particular act of conception 1 It is the conscious- 
ness of another act of mind, which may be an act of 
conception, or of memory, or of any other power. 
It is utterly in vain to attempt, by rising to abstrac- 
tions and generalities, to overthrow the assertion, 
that to know a relation is to know both terms, for 
we think an abstraction or generahty only by apply- 
ing it to some individual. We therefore hold— 

That the hnowledge of relatives is one, and that in 
every relation both terms are known as subjectively 
real and positive. We shall say nothing further in 
defence of our proposition than merely quote a pas- 

D 
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sage from Sir William Hamilton himself. He says, 
" The conception of one term of a relation neces- 
sarily implies that of the other ; it being the very 
nature of a relative to be thinkable, only through 
the conjunct thought of its correlative. For a relation 
is, in truth, a thought, one and indivisible ; and 
while the thinking a relation necessarily involves the 
thought of its two terms, so it is, with equal neces- 
sity, itself involved in the thought of either."* Such 
is this philosopher's statement in reference to our 
knowledge of relatives, and yet, is it not strange 
that the same author, when reasoning against M. 
Cousin, should have written thus : — "Correlatives 
certainly suggest each other, but correlatives may, 
or may not, be equally real and positive. . . . Every 
positive notion (the concept of a thing by what it is), 
suggests a negative notion (the concept of a thing 
by what it is not); and the highest positive notion, 
the notion of the conceivable, is not without its cor- 
responding notion of the inconceivable. But, though 
these mutually suggest each other, the positive alone 
is real ; the negative is only an abstraction of the 
other, and in the highest generality even an abstrac- 
tion of thought itself. "f We say, is it not strange that 
the same author should indite both of these pas- 
sages ? What is meant by saying that contradic- 
tories necessarily "suggest each other" — that "in 
thought they necessarily imply each other" — and 

* Reid's Works, Sup. Diss., p. 911. -f Discussions, p. 27. 
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yet that in some contradictories one terra involves 
" an abstraction of thought itself V 

Having thus shown that we agree with Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton when he asserts that " the conception 
of one term of a relation necessarily implies that of 
the other," and that we do not agree with him when 
he maintains that there are certain relatives one of 
the terms of which implies "an abstraction of thought 
itself," we proceed to consider — 

II. The assertion that our notion of the Infinite is 
only negative. We have, in the opening of this chap- 
ter, given a brief qtiotation from Sir William Hamil- 
ton, in which he maintains this doctrine, and we shall 
now quote another passage in further illustration 
of his opinion. He says, — " The unconditionally un- 
limited, or the Infinite, cannot positively be construed 
to the mind ; [it] can be conceived, only by a thinking, 
away from, or abstraction of, those very conditions 
under which thought itself is realized ; consequently 
the notion of the Unconditioned is only negative — • 
negative of the conceivable itself"* 

Both in this passage and, in the one already quoted, 
we are presented with the assertion that our notion 
of the Infinite is a negative notion. It seems as 
though Sir William admits that we have some con- 
ception of the Infinite, for we are said to have a 
"notion" of it ; and then it is added that this "no- 

* Discussions, page 12. In this quotation we omit the reference to the 
Absolute, as being already set aside. 
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tion " is not similar to the notion which we have of 
finite objects, for ourauthor calls it a." negative notion." 
But suddenly the language takes a turn, and this 
" negative notion " becomes " negative of the conceiv- 
able itself," and the Infinite is pronounced " incog- 
nisable and inconceivable." This sounds amazingly 
like embracing an opinion only to repudiate it ; pay- 
ing an acknowledgment to a commonly received 
opinion only to deny it in the broadest terms. A 
negative notion, and yet the negation of the conceiv- 
able, the abstraction of thought ! We protest against 
making this negative notion a point upon which to 
tui-n a mere play upon words, which, we submit. Sir 
William often does ; at one time using the term as 
though it implied some act of mind, and at another 
asserting that it involves the total absence of thought. 
We have already shown that a negative notion is 
a contradiction in terms, and can indicate nothing, 
since a negative notion is no notion at all. Sir Wil- 
liam, however, often uses the term as though it did 
imply an act of thought, and he even indicates the 
mental process by which the negative notion is re- 
alized. He says that a negative notion "can be 
conceived only by a thinking away from, or abstrac-^ 
tion of, those conditions under which thought itself 
is realized." Now to "conceive" the Infinite, to 
" think away/' and to " abstract " certain conditions, 
are all phrases which indicate some mental process, 
which must of course end in some positive mental 
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result ; and, therefore, it would seem that this 
negative notion must be some actual mental pheno- 
menon. 

Let us, then, direct attention to the process which 
Sir William traces as resulting in our notion of the 
Infinite, which is declared to be a mere negative no- 
tion. What is meant when it is said that our notion 
of the Infinite is obtained " bj thinking away from, 
or abstraction of, those conditions under which 
thought itself is realized V To think away the con- 
ditions under which thought is realized, is certainly 
a strange enough statement of a strange process, 
but thus much seems evident, that, since we can 
only " conceive " the Infinite by thinking away the 
conditions under which thought is realized, to think 
the finite is to think the conditions imder which 
thought is realized. Let us, then, imagine a finite 
object, and let us endeavour to " think away " or 
" abstract " from this object those characteristics 
which specially constitute it finite. Let us take this 
finite object, and, still retaining^ it as an object of 
thought, let us endeavour to " think away " from it 
the limits or boundaries which characterise it as 
finite. Now, as we have already shown, in order to 
think, we must think an object existing, and in order 
to think an object existing, we must think it pos- 
sessed of certain qualities. It is thus apparent that 
we can " think away " the qualities at present be- 
longing to a body, only bythinkirg it possessed of 
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certain other properties in their stead. If a body 
be yellow, we can think away the quality of yellow- 
ness, only by thinking it red, brown, or some other 
colour. It is impossible simply to think away cer- 
tain qualities ; we think away one quality only by 
thinking the existence of another. Let us, therefore, 
" think away " the boundaries or limitations of a 
finite object, and what is the result 1 It will not do 
for Sir William to assert at this '■point, that to do so 
is "to think away the conditions under which thought 
is realized," for this is to beg the whole question, 
and deny the validity of the process which he has 
himself indicated. Granted that we think a finite 
object ; granted that, retaining the object, we think 
away its limits ; and it follows by a mental necessity 
that we think the object as extending without limita- 
tion, that we think it as unlimited, that we think it 
as Infinite. Simply to think away the finite qualities 
is an impossibility ; to think away the finite qualities 
of an object by thinking the object possessed of op- 
posite qualities, is to realize the Infinite. It is, there- 
fore, manifest, that one of two conclusions is neces- 
sary. Eith&r — 

Isi, That we can have no notion of the Infinite, 
since a mere " thinking away from, or abstraction of," 
the limits of the finite is impossible, and a " negative 
notion " is an absurdity. Or — 

2d, That to think away the limits of an object, and 
yet retain the object of thought, is to think it, that is 
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have a positive notion of it, as extending without 
limitation — as unlimited. 

We are shut up to one or other of these assertions, 
for it is manifest that we must have either a positive 
notion of the Infinite, or no notion of it at all. The 
necessary conditions of thought exclude any middle 
course, and render a negative notion an impossibility. 
The language employed by Sir William is so very 
peculiar that it would be difficult to determine to 
which of the conclusions he expresses his adhesion. 
Passages may be quoted from his discussions on the 
Infinite, which seem to turn in both directions. We 
shall briefly direct attention to each of the conclu- 
sions above stated, and shall endeavour to determine 
the relation which the statements of Sir William hold 
to both. It may be affirmed, — 

1st, That we can have no notion of the Infinite, 
since a mere " thinking away from, or abstraction 
of," the limits of the finite is impossible, and a " ne- 
gative notion " is an absurdity. We have already 
presented the grounds on which it is evident that a 
" negative notion " is a term which has no counter- 
part in existence, which has no real existence in the 
mind. We have already shown that we can only 
think away one thing, by thinking some other object 
or quality. The mind must think ; in the exercise 
of thought, there must be an object of thought ; 
therefore, every act of thought must involve a posi- 
tive notion of something. It is just as impossible to 
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think away a certain existence, without realizing 
another positive existence, as it is to think without 
thought. We can think only inasmuch as we think 
an object ; we can think an object only inasmuch 
as we think it possessed of certain properties;* 
therefore, to think away the positive qualities of an 
object is an impossibility. The only way in which 
we can think away one object, is by the introductioa 
of another object. It is, therefore, evident that a 
" negative notion " is a contradiction in terms, and 
that the mere " thinking away " the qualities of an 
object is a mental impossibility. From this, it fol- 
lows by necessary consequence, that simply to think 
away the limits or boundaries of a finite object, and 
thus obtain a " negative notion " of the Infinite is 
impossible. This, therefore, condemns as inadmis- 
sible what has been called a " negative notion," and, 
at the same time, excludes all such assertions as, — 
that the Infinite " can be conceived by a thinking 
away from, or abstraction of," the qualities of the 
finite ; " that the notion of the Unconditioned is only 

* We are aware that logicians tell us that all objects are embraced under 
one or other term of every pair of contradictories, but the thing is, psycho- 
logically considered, a blunder. The logical doctrine of contradictory temi 
seems to us altogether erroneous. Who would think of embracing all 
things under the terms " green " and " not-green !" Who would describe 
the mind as not-green 1 Who would describe the mind as not-Csesar ? 
Who would describe a donkey as not-Socrates ! We believe that, what 
logicians have called contraries, are the only real contradictories. We 
believe that the so-called contradictories cannot be realized in thought 
without thinking what is called a contrary. We cannot think not-green, 
except by thinking brown, yellow, or some other colour. These we con- 
sider the only contradictories. 
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negative," " its notion being only negative of the con- 
ditioned," and precludes any assertion of a " notion " 
of the Infinite, as inconsistent with the assertion 
that "we can know nothing beyond the finite. We 
thus set aside the doctrine of a negative notion of 
the Infinite — of a " conception " of the Infinite " only 
by a thinking away from, oi" abstraction of," the 
qualities of the finite — of a "notion of the Un- 
conditioned " by a negation of the properties of the 
conditioned. 

This being done, the only alternative which re- 
mains for any one who denies a positive notion of 
the Infinite, is to deny altogether the possibility of 
awy notion of the Infinite, to affirm that we know, 
and can know, only the finite. Accordingly, as we 
have already remarked. Sir William brings into 
exercise another set of phrases, denying all know- 
ledge of the Infinite. Thus he asserts that " the 
Unconditioned (ie., the Infinite) is incognisable and 
inconceivable ;" that " the unconditionally unlimited, 
or the Infinite, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind ;" that the attempt would involve a " negation 
of the conceivable itself." This, then," is the final 
result of Sir William Hamilton's doctrine — that we 
have no notion of anything but the finite, — that we 
can have no notion of the Infinite. Now, we will 
frankly admit that our consciousness revolts against 
such a doctrine — that there is in it something antago- 
nistic to the entire tendencies of our nature — and, 
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though it will be sufficient for us, by an independent 
course of argument, to establish for man a positive 
notion of the Infinite, we shall endeavour , in the 
meantime to throw out a few suggestions subversive 
of this doctrine, leaving it to a future course of ob- 
servation to establish that it is contradictory of the 
fundamental principles of reason, and of the facts of 
consciousness. , 

We remark, in the first place, that the doctrine 
which denies the possibility of a notion of anything 
more than the finite, leaves the existence and use of 
the term Infinite altogether unaccountable. If, as the 
author of this theory asserts, we can form no notion 
of anything but the finite, how has the term Infinite 
been introduced into language 1 Words are merely 
the symbols of thoughts. If, then, all the objects 
which come within our knowledge are finite, how 
have we come to think or speak of an object which 
was never known by us 1 and how have we given 
a fixed appellation to an existence which is 
altogether unknown 1 How have we come to use a 
word which, according to this theory, is not the 
symbol of any notion 1 How have we come to 
distinguish what is to us indistinguishable 1 

In the somewhat quaint but racy language of 
Locke, — " It helps not our ignorance to feign a know- 
ledge, where we have none, by making a noise with 
sounds, without clear and distinct significations." 

Again, viewing the terra infinite as relative to the 
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term finite, how have we come to affirm a relation, 
where only one term of the asserted relation is known 
by us 1 How have we come to affirm a relation when 
we are unable to recognise any relation, inasmuch as 
one of the asserted relatives is impossible to thought 1 
We have such relative terms as organic and inorganic, 
animate and inanimate, but how have we come to the 
use of the relative terms finite and infinite, if we can 
perceive no such relation, since all the objects of 
thought are asserted to be finite objects 1 

"We remark, in the second place, that Sir William 
Hamilton, in denying the possibility of a notion of any- 
thing more than the finite, contradicts his own state- 
ments. We shall quote a few passages from Sir 
William in illustration of the manner in which he 
speaks of the Infinite Being, and as unintentional, 
yet obvious, admissions that we have some notion of 
the Infinite God. For example, he says, — " The 
Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed ; in a certain 
sense is concealed ; he is at once known and un- 
known." Now, this is precisely our conviction in 
reference to our knowledge of the Infinite ; we do not 
affirm that we know the Infinite in all its extent, we 
say only, with Sir William in this instance, that the 
Infinite is in a certain sense known, in a certain 
sense unknown. But, to what does this amount 1 
To the admission of a positive notion of the Infinite ; 
to an admission that the Infinite is "in a certain 
sense" known. In the quotation which we have 
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given, we have first the admission of an Infinite 
Personality. Now, if it be true that we can have 
no notion of anything but the finite, how do we come 
to this notion of the Divinity, that is, of an Infinite 
PersonaUty 1 How is it admitted that the Divinity is, 
in a certain sense, " known" by us 1 Nor can it be 
affirmed that we know him as finite, for our notion 
of the Deity, whatever it be, is such that we at once 
recognise Umitation as inconsistent with His nature. 

For the admission of this, let us take another 
passage. In reasoning against M. Cousin's untenable 
doctrine concerning the Deity as an Absolute cause, 
Sir William says,—" The subjection of the Deity to 
a necessity, is contradictory of the fundamental 
postulate of a Divine nature." Here is another 
admission that we have a positive notion of the 
Infinite Being, and such a notion of Him that we 
recognise subjection to necessity as inconsistent with 
the Divine nature. Now, if the Deity be in any 
sense restricted or limited, he is subject to a necessity; 
but our notion of the Deity is such that we at once 
perceive that "the subjection of the Deity to a 
necessity" is contradictory of the Divine nature ; 
therefore our notion of the Deity is such that we 
cannot think Him in any sense restricted, we cannot 
think Him subjected to any necessity or limitation 
— we think Him, and can think Him, only as un- 
limited, as unrestricted, as Infinite. 

One other quotation must suffice. Sir William 
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says, — " The Divine nature is identical with the 
most perfect nature, and is also identical with the 
first cause. If the first cause be not identical with 
the most perfect nature, there is no God, for the two 
essential conditions of His existence are not in com- 
bination." Here we have the statement that " the 
Divine nature is identical with the most perfect 
nature." Now, the most perfect nature is that 
which is in " subjection to no necessity," or limita- 
tion, and is therefore unlimited, unrestricted. Infinite. 
Such, then. Sir William admits, is our notion of the 
Deity, that to our mind " the subjection of the Deity 
to a necessity is contradictory of the fundamental 
postulate of a Divine nature." Such is " the funda- 
mental postulate of a Divine nature" implanted in 
our mind, that we reckon the Divine nature as 
identical with the most perfect nature, and therefore 
as unrestricted and Infinite. 

Before concluding this Chapter, we shall briefly 
notice the other alternative which may be adopted 
in professing to pass by a negative process to a 
notion of the Infinite, which notion shall be in a 
certain sense positive. There are, as we have seen, 
certain indications in the course of Sir William's 
reasoning, that he intended to regard his negation as, 
after all, involving some sort of notion of the Infinite. 
He seems often to spfeak as if the " thinking away" 
of positive attributes were really a mental process^ 
and as if the object of thought wei-e retained, even 
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though its finite characteristics have been abstracted. 
We therefore affirm, — 

2c?, That to think away the limits of an object, 
and yet retain the object of thought, is to think it, 
that is, have a positive notion of it, as extending with- 
out limitation — as unlimited. 

In reference to this view of the case, we remark, 
in the first placef that it is not a negative notion. 
To think away the limits of a finite object, and then 
think the object as extending without limitation, is 
no more a negative notion, than our notion of a 
square stone is negative, because' square is the 
negation of round. It is essentially, and in every 
respect, a positive notion — a positive notion of a 
distinct object possessed of its own distinguishing 
characteristics. It is a positive notion of existence 
without limitation — of an object which is Infinite. 

We remark, in the second place, that though this 
process of thinking away the limitations of a finite - 
object, and yet retaining the object in thought, may 
present a mode by which we could imagine an infi- 
nite object, it is not the manner in which we obtain 
our notion of the Infinite. We do not obtain our 
notion of the Infinite God by first thinking a finite 
being, some mere creature, and then, thinking away 
the restriction to which the creature is subjected, 
attempt thus to realize a notion of the Infinite Crea- 
tor. Nor do we first think the Creator himself as a 
finite being, and then, thinking away these limits. 
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endeavour thus to realize a notion of the Infinite 
God. It is obvious that neither of these presents 
the relation in which we realize our notion of the 
supreme Infinite Being. Upon the consideration of 
this point, however, we do not now enter at length, 
since it opens up the entire question which shall 
demand consideration in subsequent Chapters. 



NOTE A. 



NEGATIVE THINKING. 



SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON S SECOND EDITION OF THE 

" DISCUSSIONS." 

Since writing the above, Sir William has published a second 
edition of the "Discussions," in which he has added a foot-note, 
containing a further explanation of what he understands by 
"negative thinking,'" he having in the interval wisely recognised 
the need for some additional statement. As, however, this note 
does not affect the critical validity of the foregoing observations, 
we have allowed them to stand unaltered. We shall, neverthe- 
less, in justice to Sir William, quote his note in full, and briefly 
consider its import. 

Sir William says, — " It might be supposed that Negative 
thinking, being a negation of thought, is in propriety a negation 
therefore, absolutely of all mental activity. But this would be 
erroneous. In fact, as Aristotle observes, (Soph. Elench., c. 
xxxi., sec. 1,) every negation involves an affirmation, and we 
cannot think or predicate non-existence, except by reference to 
existence. Thus even negative thought is realized only under 
the condition of Eelativity and Positive thinking. ' For example, 
we try to think — to predicate existence in some way, but find 
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ourselves unable. We then predicate incogitdbility, and if we 
do not always predicate, as an equivalent, (objective) non-exist- 
ence, we shall never err."* 

In reference to this quotation, we may say that the supposition 
indicated in the first sentence might certainly be made by the 
reader of Sir William's work, and would seem a very natural 
supposition in the circumstances. We should think that it 
would manifest no great deficiency in the logical faculty to 
reason, that since " negative thinking'' is a " negation of 
thought," therefore "negative thinking" must be a "negation 
of mental activity." This note, however, sets at rest the doubt 
naturally felt in perusing the arguments of Sir William, whether 
he intended the term " negative thinking" to express the nega- 
tion of all mental activity. But, accepting this additional state- 
ment, the question immediately arises, is it consistent with those 
passages which originally raised the doubt ? Does the note 
harmonize with the statements of the text ? For example, how 
are these two passages to be reconciled ? — " Thinking is negative, 
(in propriety, a negation of thought,) when existence is not 
attributed to an object. It is of two kinds ; inasmuch as the 
one or the other of the conditions of positive thinking is violated. 
In either case the result is — Nothing." And again, — " It might 
be supposed that Negative thinking being a negation of thought, 
is in propriety a negation, therefore, absolutely, of all mental 
activity. But this would he erroneoui." How is it said in the 
one case that, if there be a violation of either of the conditions 
of positive thinking, the result is "Nothing ;" and, in the other, 
that to suppose so would be "erroneous f" 

It will be observed farther, that we have in Sir William's 
new note, a confirmation of the phrases upon the use of which 
we have already commented. We have negative thinking, which 
is, nevertheless, not thinking — a species of thought which is itself 
a negation of thought. 

But, more particularly in reference to the thing indicated by 
the phrase " negative thinking." Either this "negative thinking" 
is "something, or it is nothing. The. latter we aifirm it to be, 
and, being nothing, it can account for nothing, and, therefore, 
must be excluded from all reasoning concerning our notion of 
* Discussions, second edition, p. 602. 
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the Infinite. Not so, says Sir William, for thougli " negative 
thinking" involves a negation of thought, it is something. To 
this we reply, that, if it be something, it must be an act of 
thought. Either it is an act of thought, or it is nothing. It will 
not do for Sir William to assert, that though "negative thinking" 
is the " negation of thought," it still involves " mental activity.'' 
" Negative thinking" is neither an act of desire, nor an act of 
will, so that if it involve any activity on the part of the mind — 
if it be an act of the mind at all — it must be an act of cognitive 
power as such — it must be an act of thinking. It is an act of 
thought, or it is nothing. It is " negative thinking," and the 
whole question is, whether it is thinking, or whether it is not ; 
for if it be not an act of thought, it can be no other act of the 
mind. It is, therefore, a mere subterfuge for Sir William to 
take shelter under the more general phrase, " mental activity." 
The question is plainly reduced to this — Either " negative 
thinking" is an act of thought, or it is not an act of the mind at 
all. On this simple question, you may take either the statement 
or the illustration of Sir William. His statement is, thdfc 
" negative thinking is a negation of thought." Well, if it be so, 
it is an absolute negation, and equals nil ; if it is not an act of 
thought, it is neither feeling, nor appetency, nor volition, — it is 
nothing. But take Sir William's illustration. He says, — 
" Every negation involves an affirmation." No doubt it does, 
but what has' that to do with the question ? A " negation" is a 
positive mental act, in which we deny one thing of another ; it 
is thus a positive act of thought, and is no example of what Sir 
William has distinguished as " negative thinking." When it is ,i 
said that water is not solid, we have a negation ; but it ip, in 
every respect, a positive act of thought. Its possibility supposes, 
first, that the water is realized as an object of thought ; then 
that the quality of solidity is similarly realized ; and, finally, 
that by an act of comparison, it is afSrmed that the quality of 
solidity does not belong to water, or, if you will, it is denied 
that the quality of solidity does belong to water. But all this 
is the result of positive thought. Are we asked, then, to take 
the simple negative term not-solid f Well, let any one take the 
term not-solid, and attempt to realize any act of mind of which 
that term shall be the expression, and he will find that he can- 
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not — that in order to think he must realize a positive quality. 
As we have already had sufficient occasion to show, we cannot 
think away one quality without thinking another in its stead. 
The only way in which we can think not-solid, is by realizing 
in the mind an object which is liquid. We admit what Sir 
William says, that " every negation involves an affirmation, and 
(that) we cannot think or predicate non-existence, except by 
reference to existence." We say we admit this, but that we do 
so in the same sense as Sir William, we still very much question, 
and that it has any reference to negative thinking, we wholly 
deny. We admit that " every negation involves an affirmation." 
To assert that water is not solid is only to affirm that water is 
liquid. This is a negation of the quality of solidity as respects 
water, but it is in no sense whatever a ^^ negation of thought." 
A negation there is, but it applies to the object and not to the 
mind ; in fact, it is realized only by a positive act of thought. 
Again, we admit that " we cannot think or predicate non- 
existence, except by reference to existence." Let us take an 
example. " We cannot think or predicate non-existence," say 
non-solidity, " except by reference to existence." Let that 
existence be water. Well, we can " think or predicate" non- 
solidity of water. But is that " negative thinking ?" Certainly 
not. Non-solidity of water is realized only by thinking the 
water as liquid. Does Sir William deny this ? We assert it as 
a psychological fact, and the slightest examination will verify it. 
Let any man try to realize this mere negation — let any man try 
to realize mere non-solidity as a quality of water — let hifti try 
to think water as not solid, without positively thinking it as a 
liquid — and he will find that he cannot. A man may as well 
try to take food without swallowing it, and thus live by a nega- 
tive process — live on a negation. Try to think water as not 
solid, and you will find that it is realized as a liquid — there is 
that positive, and nothing more. We therefore deny that through 
the positive thinking of solid, we arrive at a " negative thought" 
of not solid ; or that, through the positive thinking of liquid, we 
get a " negative thought" of not liquid. In this relation, we 
have only these two positive thoughts — solid and liquid. With- 
out having positively known the quality which we call liquid, we 
never could have used the term not-solid ; and without the posi- 
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tive knowledge of the quality whicli we call solid, we never 
could have used the term not-liquid. So we hold it to be with 
the Infinite. Had all the objects of our knowledge been finite, 
we never could have come to the use of the term infinite. We 
therefore entirely deny the existence of any such " mental ac- 
tivity" as has been called " negative thinking," and we wholly 
repudiate the doctrine which has been built upon it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TRACES OP THE INFINITE. 



We have thus, to a considerable extent, opened 
up the question under discussion. We have shown 
the only sense in which we admit the existence 
of an unconditioned object, either externally or 
in thought. Sir William Hamilton has distin- 
guished two objects, which he pronounces un- 
conditioned ; the unconditionally limited, or the 
Absolute ; and, the unconditionally unlimited, or 
the Infinite. Having made this distinction, he says, 
that those " who employ the terms Absolute, Infinite, 
Unconditioned, as only various expressions for the 
same identity, are imperatively bound to prove, that 
their idea of the one corresponds, — either with that 
Unconditioned we have distinguished as the Abso- 
lute, — or with that Unconditioned we have distin- 
guished as the Infinite, — or that it includes both, — 
or that it excludes both. This they have not done, 
and, we suspect, have never attempted to do." This 
we have attempted, and we have stated, that we 
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hold, as philosophers in general have held, that there 
is no Unconditioned but the Infinite, — the uncon- 
ditionally unlimited. We admit the existence of no 
such thing, either in thought or otherwise, as an 
unconditionally limited, an Absolute in the sense in 
■which Sir William employs that term. We do not, 
therefore, ask any such question, as whether we can 
know the unconditionally limited, — the j^bsolute as 
distinguished by this philosopher. Our question is 
only this, — Can we know any thing which transcends 
the finite 1 Can we know the Infinite 1 Can we 
know an Infinite Being 1 Can we be said, in any 
sense, to know an Infinite God 1 

Let us, in this Chapter, briefly sketch some of the 
striking images, and mysterious thoughts in connexion 
with this matter, which sometimes pass through the 
mind, and which deserve to be recorded. 

Our thoughts pass from object to object, — we 
roam through the expanse of space and the duration 
of time, — multitudes crowd . upon us, and still there 
is no end. Thus, we stand on ocean's shore, and 
sea billows roll before us, — we look and look again, 
but still we find no end. The eye stretches further 
over the watery expanse, but still, beyond each 
mountain wave, there is a -wave to come ; and, 
through the furthest bursting spray, the billows rise 
and foam. The last stretch of the eye finishes mid 
misty vapour, and all things are seen in dim outline, 
but still the mind thinks of the accumulated host of 
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waters which roll beyond. The eye can fix no 
certain limit, and as little can the mind. We may 
turn from gazing upon the breadth of moving waters, 
but we escape not from the mysterious swelling 
thoughts, which pass through the mind. Still the 
noise of many waters comes to our ears, like sounds 
bursting from the unfathomable recesses of hollow 
caverns, where the waters have rolled and echoed 
through untold ages. The shore seems to be the 
border of an immeasurable expanse,^ — the air seems 
to have vibrated throughout unnumbered years with 
the sound of the constant roar, — and we seem to 
float in mystery, a conscious atom in the boundless 
expanse. 

This is but a specimen of many objects of thought, 
which seem to be realized by us as types of the 
Infinite ; which raise in us thoughts mysterious and 
imperfectly defined, but which are not only positive 
and real, but most powerful in their influence, — 
thoughts which involve no negative notion, but which 
realize in us something like, a notion of the unfathom- 
able, — the immeasurable, — the unfinishable, — the In- 
finite. ' Tis true, these thoughts are not clearly defi ned ; 
'they are not distinctly and sharply marked ofi", like the 
majority of the thoughts which pass through the 
mind ; they are mysterious, they are wavering, they 
are ill-defined, — but that philosophy is imperfect 
which would neglect them,- — that examination of the 
mental phenomena is partial which does not find 
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them, — that psychology is unfaithful which does not 
record them. 

Such thoughts are not few, nor are they trifling in 
their influence. They are abundantly reahzed, and 
while they exist, they sway man's whole being with 
a mysterious power. Let us direct our eyes to the 
dark blue sky, when no cloud shades its azure hue. 
Eeclining upon some green bank, let us look directly 
upward, — let us fix our attention upon that my- 
sterious firmament, till the earth and all its objects 
sink from our view, and we are conscious of nought 
but the blue expanse. We seem to be raised from 
off this earthly scene, — we are not conscious of any 
connexion with it,— we are not conscious even of its 
existence, — we seem to be freed from connexion with 
every thing material. As something ethereal, we 
seem to float in mid air, — we seem to move in im- 
measurable space, where height and depth are not, 
and where length and breadth are unknown. Who 
has gazed upon the cloudless sky, and has not been 
conscious of this 1 Who that has a taste for nature's 
beauty, has not often realized it 1 Who that has felt 
thus, would not record his experience in the words 
of one who has been deeply conscious of such 
thoughts, — " The sky was cloudless, — the blue depths 
seemed the express types of infinity."* 

Or, we may alter the scene. Suppose that clouds 
begin to darken the sky and that these roll in dark 

* De Quincey. 
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and threatening appearance till the sky is hid. We 
watcli these clouds as they appear and move on. 
Whence come they 1 From some mysterious store- 
house, which seems unemptied by their absence and 
unfilled by their presence ; or rather, from some im- 
mensity where they roll unimpeded, where they find 
no end, and of whicli but a small portion is within 
the range of our vision. Higher we mount, and 
further look, but still they come. Thought, with 
angel's wing, can onward move, but still the clouds 
are found ; and further — further — further still, but 
yet there is no end. Or, let us turn thence, and fly 
on wings of thought, till we again reach the first 
cloud that passed us. Let us concentrate our atten- 
tion upon it — let us watch it as it moves. Whither 
does it go 1 It seems to glide in endless space. 
We watch it as it goes. It finds nothing to impede 
— there is no terminating wall from which it re- 
bounds — there is nothing which makes it stay — it 
finds no end. Now, let us look across the whole 
extent of our vision, and we see that black and 
threatening clouds are crowded everywhere, a dis- 
mal type of greater hosts, of which we can find no 
end. As we stand and gaze, the lightning's flash 
breaks through the darkest cloud, and seems to open 
to us a portal, through which we may look and catch 
a glimpse of the immensity beyond. Tell us not 
that we know nothing of the Infinite, as we stand 
with solemn awe, and watch these opening portals 
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in that dark and cloudy wall. Tell us not that the 
notion is a negative one, as we stand overwhelmed 
and awed by the consciousness of our littleness as 
an atom in the midst of such immensity. 

We might present many instances in which man's 
thoughts seem to dwell upon objects for which he 
can find no limits, and which, therefore, he does not 
think as finite; we must, however, content ourselves 
with only one or two more. 

Who has not sat in the open air on a summer's 
evening at twilight, and found his thoughts roaming 
he knew not whither, and was conscious of himself 
existing, but he knew not where 1 The shades 
of evening come on ; darkness begins to cover all 
things, and the outline of surrounding objects be- 
comes faint and dim. With a mysterious and un- 
defined consciousness, we watch the objects around 
us, till the limits, formerly indistinct, are not even 
recognised. All things seem to have relapsed into 
a mysterious unity, and, with the exception of the 
thinking Me, we regard all things as one great whole, 
the limits of which we can nowhere find. This unity 
is the object concerning which we think ; the 
thoughts of it absorb all our attention ; yet we 
do not think i-t limited. 

Or, let us endeavour to trace the mysterious con- 
nexion between cause and effect, which regulates the 
many changes which are going on in the world 
around us. We start on-a course, which seems clear 
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and plain enough, but, as we proceed, we find our 
thoughts become more intently engaged, we continue 
to move onwards, but still as we advance we can 
find ourselves no nearer an end than before. We 
find ourselves engaged in a flight of thought; in which 
we may indeed continue, but for which we can find 
no limits. We are sure that all upon which we are 
engaged is real, yet it seems immeasurable. Our 
mind may follow such a course, but we cannot follow 
it to its conclusion, for always as we advance we 
find it stretching mysteriously before us. 

As we pursue the train of thought which we have 
now delineated, we can well imagine that we hear 
the voice of stern Logic asserting that this is not a 
demonstration of a knowledge of the Infinite. Be it 
so ; we care not. We remember having somewhere 
read of a mathematician, who, after he had perused 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," asked what it proved. Be 
it said by some severe logician, that we have not yet 
proved that man has a knowledge of the Infinite ; 
we say, we care not. Everything in its place ; and 
Logic too. We hope we have already given some 
satisfaction in matter of a logical kind, and we ex- 
pect to give an additional supply of similar material 
before we have finished. We have not in these re- 
marks been attempting to prove anything — we have 
never made any attempt to draw an inference. We 
have sought only to give utterance to consciousness 
— -we have sought only to give expression to thoughts 
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wliich often pass through the mind — we liave sought 
only to reveal some of the objects upon which the 
mind often dwells mysteriously — but we say not yet 
that in any of these we have a knowledge of the 
Infinite. The illustrations are intended merely to 
indicate how much our thoughts seem to border on 
the Infinite. 

Although we have not attempted to connect any 
process of reasoning, or determinate conclusion with 
the illustrations which we have presented above, it 
is, at the same time, known that our purpose in this 
Treatise, is to establish for man a knowledge of 
something more than the finite — a knowledge, to 
some extent, of the Infinite. It is therefore natural 
that diflSculties should arise in the mind of the 
reader, in reference to any illustrations which may 
be presented. We shall therefore here consider an 
argument urged by Sir William Hamilton against our 
position, and which may already have occurred to 
the minds of some of our readers, in perusing the 
phases of thought described in the previous part of 
this Chapter. The argument is urged against M. 
Cousin, when presenting certain examples of a 
knowledge of the Infinite. Sir William reasons that 
if in these examples we imagine that we obtain a 
knowledge of the Infinite, " we only deceive our- 
selves, by substituting the indefinite for the infii}ite, 
than which no two notions can be more opposed." 
Now, before answering this argument, we would, 
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with all deference, ask Sir William a question, in 
reference to his own consistency in stating the argu- 
ment. Before doing so, it is necessary to present a 
statement of Sir William's, which is given in another 
part of his critique upon M. Cousin. He says, the 
Indefinite "is subjective" — the Infinite "is objective:" 
the Indefinite " is in our thought" — the Infinite " is 
in its own existence." That is to say, the Indefinite 
is a characteristic of our thought ; while the Infinite 
is an object about which we think. This we quite 
admit ; but if it be true, as Sir William asserts, then 
we ask, How is it that in the previous quotation, he 
comes to speak of the Infinite and the Indefinite as 
equally notions, that is, as equally subjective f How 
is it that, in speaking of the Infinite and Indefinite, 
he says, " than which no two notions can be more 
opposed 1" There can be no doubt that the In- 
definite is entirely subjective, in other words, it is 
not the object Avhich is indefinite, it is only our know- 
ledge of it which is indefinite. On the other hand, 
the Infinite is entirely objective, that is, the object 
of thought is infinite, but we do not speak of infinite 
thought ; in fact, the whole of Sir William's argu- 
ment is to prove this, for to say that our thought is 
infinite, is to say that our finite mind exercises infi- 
nite thought.* Yet how does Sir William, in the 
passage above quoted, speak of the Infinite and In- 

* We admit this with the utmost frankness, as a proof that we cannot 
know the Infinite in all its extent. But then we do not hold that we can 
know the Infinite in all its extent, nor did we ever hold such an opinion. 
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definite as two notions, than which no two can be 
more opposed ■? Is not this to surrender his whole 
argument against the conceivabihty of the Infinite 1 
Is not this to admit that we have a notion of the 
Infinite — that we do think it 1 We therefore submit 
that Sir William's argument against M. Cousin's 
illustrations is inconsistent in its statement. We 
submit that, if M. Cousin has confounded the distinc- 
tion between the Infinite and the Indefinite, Sir 
William has equally confounded them. 

Now, then, for Sir William's argument as such. 
The argument is this, — that if, in any instance, we 
imagine that we obtain a knowledge of the Infinite, 
" we only deceive Ourselves by substituting the in- 
definite for the infinite." While we endeavour to 
answer this argument, let it be remembered that 
both Sir William and we have this common ground, 
— that the Indefinite is only a characteristic of 
thought ; while the Infinite is an object of thought. 
With this distinction clearly before us, we answer to 
Sir William's assertion, that we are not confounding 
the indefinite with the infinite ; we are keeping them 
as distinct as different things can be kept distinct ; 
and it is just because they are distinct that we profess 
to establish for man a knowledge of the Infinite. We 
admit to Sir William that the knowledge which we 
have been describing, and the knowledge of the 
Infinite, which we intend to describe at still greater 
length, is an indefinite Icnowledge. But it is an 
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indefinite knowledge of what 1 Of this. It is an 
indefinite hnowledge of an infinite object. It is not a 
knowledge of the finite, for we can find no limits ; 
according to our own consciousness, and according 
to Sir William's statement, it is an indefinite know- 
ledge of something ; therefore it is an indefinite 
knowledge of the infinite. We profess nothing but 
an indefinite knowledge, but it must be a knowledge 
of something, and as not of the finite, it must be of 
the infinite.* Sir William's argument we consider 
valid, if viewed as a refutation of the assertion that 
we have a clear and definite knowledge of the Infi- 
nite. But, on the other hand. Sir William maintains 
for himself that we can have no knowledge of the 
Infinite. This conclusion we consider no more valid 
than the other, for it does not follow that, since we 
have not a clear and definite knowledge of the Infi- 
nite, therefore we can have no knowledge of it at all. 
Though we cannot have a clear and definite know- 
ledge of the Infinite, we can have an indefinite know- 
ledge of it. While it is true that the finite mind 

* In a note, Sir William says, — " Aristotle's definition of the Infinite, 
(of the a^et^ev in contrast to the do^ia-Ttiv) — ' that of which there is always 
something beyond,' may he said to be a definition only of the Indefinite. 
This I shall not gainsay. But it was the only Infinite which he contem- 
plated; and it is the only Infinite of which we can form a notion." Not 
exactly. Say rather, it is the only notion which we can firm of the Infinite. 
And we will add, Aristotle's definition expresses precisely the doctrine we 
maintain. In reference to Sir William's assertion, that Aristotle's defi- 
nition indicates only the Indefinite, we hold it decisive to reply, that there 
is no such thing as an indefinite object. Our notion may be indefinite, but 
the object must be either finite or infinite ; and our notion of the Infinite is a 
notion of "that of which there is always something beyond." 
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cannot have infinite thoughts, we hold it equally 
true that the finite mind can have finite thoughts 
concerning an infinite object. While vi^e hold it 
true that the finite mind cannot have distinct and 
definite knowledge of an infinite object; we hold 
it equally true that the finite mind may have an 
indefinite knowledge of an infinite object. In so 
far as Sir William maintains that we cannot have 
a clear knowledge of the Infinite in all its extent ; 
and in so far as M. Cousin maintains that we 
can have some knowledge of the Infinite ; we con- 
sider that they are both right. But, in so far as 
Sir William maintains that we can know nothing 
beyond the finite, we consider him wrong. 

We shall, at this pointy make only one remark 
further, in reference to our o\^n doctrine, lest any 
one should be led inadvertently to adopt against us 
an argument which might seem very plausible, but 
which, if examined, is obviously null. What we 
mean is, if any one should reason thus, — Since we 
admit that the finite being has only finite thoughts, 
it therefore follows that this professed knowledge of 
the Infinite is, after all, only a knowledge of the finite. 
Such an objection were only an unjust quibble. Our 
argument is this : — Since the finite mind can have 
only finite thoughts, then our knowledge of the 
Infinite can be only finite — can be only limited — 
can be only indefinite. Our knowledge is finite, but 
the object is infinite. 
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Finally here, we remark that the course of obser- 
vation pursued in the former part of this Chapter 
is meant as illustrative of our conviction that the 
thoughts of man constantly border on the Infinite, 
and to some degree enter upon it. It is meant as 
an array oi presumptive evidence against Sir William 
Hamilton's doctrine that we can know nothing beyond 
the finite, — that we cannot know anything of the 
Infinite. It is meant as the utterance of conscious- 
ness, which may lead the reader as he advances 
to observe for himself, and judge according to the 
evidence. We however distinctly recognise that we 
have yet to prove, that we have an indefinite know- 
ledge of the Infinite. 



"^CHAPTER. V. 



THE KNOWLEDGE OE THE INFINITE IN THE 
RELATION OP TIME. 

[8IB WILLIAM HAMILTON AND M. COUSIN,] 

We proceed now to endeavour to establish our 
opinion, that man does obtain a certain knowledge 
of the Infinite ; that, while he cannot know it clearly 
and distinctly in all its extent, he does obtain an 
indefinite knowledge of it; and that he obtains this 
knowledge in entire conformity with the necessary 
conditions of hi§ thoughts. We do not afiirm that 
man can comprehend the Infinite in the sense of 
embracing it in all its extent ; but we do aifirm, 
that man can to some extent apprehend the Infinite, 
that is, that he can, and does form some conception 
of the Infinite. 

Every existence, in order to be known, must come 
into relation with the mind as an object of thought. 
There may, however, be degrees of knowledge regu- 
lated by the distinctness with which the object is 
recognised. The more clearly the object is defined, 

F 
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the more distinct is the knowledge of it which we 
obtain. The object of thought may stand clearly 
defined, and the knowledge of it be perfectly distinct. 
But, on the other hand, the object may be so partially 
defined, as to render the ki^owledge of' it indistinct 
and incomplete. Still, although this be the case, it 
is to some extent known, and does exist in relation 
to the mind as an object of thought. Every man is 
daily conscious of such partial and indistinct con- 
ceptions, where the object, though recognised and 
related to the mind as an object of thought, never- 
theless hangs shrouded to some extent in mystery. 
It does exist as an object of thought, since it could 
not be known without this, yet it is indistinct, 
and not grasped in all its extent ; if you will, our 
knowledge of it is imperfect. The object is there, — 
it is real, — it is known, — though it be but imperfectly 
known. We are but delineating consciousness, — we 
are but giving it utterance, when we say, that there 
is much only imperfectly known, — there is much 
which flits indistinctly before us, and hangs in 
mystery, — there is much which may be said, to be 
both known and unknown, — to some extent known, 
in all its extent unknown. While this is the case, it 
is sufficiently plain that the condition of thought, 
which has been called the law of Relativity, meets 
with perfect compliance, that is to say, the existence 
is in relation with the mind as an object of thought, 
though it be but imperfectly known. In every 
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instance, there is, and must be, an object of thought, 
and however indistinct our knowledge of it, the object 
is such, as to stand related to the thinking subject. 
Whether this is the case with the Infinite, will 
shortly appear. 

We proceed now to present the positive instances 
in which we consider that we realize a notion of the 
Infinite — not certainly a clear and distinct notion of 
the Infinite in all its extent, yet an indefinite 
knowledge of the Infinite. In the first place, we, 
along with M. Cousin, find our conception of the 
Infinite in the notions of Time and Space, as necessary 
conditions of thought. We cannot think except in 
Time, yet we cannot think Time finished ; we can- 
not think objects existing except in Space, yet we 
cannot think Space limited. Let us, in this Chapter, 
consider our notion of Time. 

Whenever an occurrence is recognised by us, it is 
realized as taking place in time. If we examine our 
consciousness, we will find that this recognition, of 
time is a constituent element in every act of thought. 
Every event is realized in time ; every object exists 
in time ; thought is possible only under the recogni- 
tion of time ; and we cannot imagine an existence 
apart from time. If time is thus unceasingly recog- 
nised in all our thoughts, it is of importance that we 
endeavour to determine hoiv it is realized. We have 
seen that all objects are recognised by us as existing 
in time, and from this, it is manifest that time is 
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realized in every act of thought. If we carefully 
examine consciousness, and its various phenomena, 
we will find, that as each object comes up before the 
mind, it is thought as existing in time. This we find 
to be a rule without exception, — a fact clearly testified 
by every act of consciousness. There is no possi- 
bility of escaping this conception of time, as that in 
which all events occur. Let us try as we may, the 
conception of time still comes up as a constituent 
element in the very act of thought, in which we 
attempt to escape its presence. Thus far, then, our 
examination of consciousness proves, that a conception 
of time is a constituent element in every act of thought. 

We have examined our consciousness, — we have 
traced the phenomena as they have arisen in our 
mind, and everywhere have we found that a con- 
ception of time is involved. Analyzing consciousness 
mainly with a view to detect this conception, we find 
it universally present. Now, directing attention to 
the various objects which, one after another, have 
come up before the mind in the successive acts of 
consciousness, we perceive that these objects, however 
diversified their nature, always come into the mind 
in relation with time. We thus find, that, in every 
act of thought, time is realized as a necessary relative 
accompanying the object of thought. 

Again, though it is true that we cannot realize an 
object except in relation with time, it is equally true 
that we cannot realize time except in relation with 
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an object. Let us try to realize time as the sole 
object of thought, apart from every other existence, 
and we shall find that it is impossible. Let us try to 
remove every other object from existence, and retain 
this as the only object of thought, and we shall fail. 
Let us endeavour to imagine the whole universe out 
of existence, still time is realized as the condition of 
the act of thought ; and, whatever we imagine out 
of existence, we ourselves still exist, and exist in 
time. Let us examine our consciousness, and we 
shall find that we never could have formed any con- 
ception of time, without the conception of some object 
existing in time. As M. Cousin has very well shown, 
if we consider the matter in the logical order, time 
must first exist, in order that objects may exist in 
time ; but, viewing the matter in the chronological 
order, the object must first be thought, in order that 
it may be thought existing in time. If this distinction 
be carefully considered, it will bring out the point 
which we now seek to establish, that time is always 
realized as a necessary relative accompanying the 
object of thought, and never as itself the sole object 
of thought. If we were anxious to be more exact, 
and were confiniug ourselves to mere psychological 
delineation, we would say, that in realizing time and 
the object in time, the one is not realized as first, and 
the other as second, but they are realized in one and 
the same act of thought. In recognising an object, 
we recognise it only as existing in time. The 
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recognition of the event occurring, and of the time in 
which it occurs, is thus simultaneous. It is in the 
recognition of the event, that we have the conception 
of time ; and this is the only manner in which time 
is realized by the mind. We, therefore, maintain, 
that time is realized only as a relative accompanying 
the object of thought ; that is to say, it is never 
realized as the sole object of thought. 

It is thus apparent that when we think an object, 
it is thought as existing in Time ; the object and Time 
are thought as the two terms of one relation, and 
are, therefore, thought in a single act of conception. 
There is, however, this peculiarity to be observed 
about the relation, that Time is a standing or con- 
stant term in every such relation. The objects of 
thought may change — they are constantly changing; 
but every object which comes into the mind is thought 
only in relation with time. It is thus that time is 
the necessary or constant term of the relation in 
which any object is thought. 

Having thus shown, that Time is a necessary re- 
lative in every act of thought, it is manifest that 
Time is a condition of thought. But, what do we 
mean when we say, that Time is a necessary condi- 
tion of thought 1 What is it that we realize in con- 
sciousness, and which we seek thus to describe 1 
Time is a condition of thought in the sense that it 
accompanies every object of thought. To take an 
illustration from the material world, it is the atmos- 
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phere in which every object of thought moves. Time 
is a condition of thought, inasmuch as no object can 
be realized in thought without it ; but, it is not a 
condition in the sense oi limiting the object of thought, 
or even in any way influencing that object, otherwise 
than in afibrding it mental or subjective existence. On 
the other hand, though Time is realized only as a 
concomitant of the object of thought, the object does 
not in any sense limit or restrict time. On the one 
hand. Time does not limit the object ; and, on the 
other hand, the object does not limit Time. 

We trust that it is now sufficiently apparent that 
Time is a necessary concomitant of every object of 
thought; and, therefore, ' that its . conception is a 
necessary condition of every act of thought. Now, 
let us continue to direct attention to onr own con- 
sciousness, and, by a careful analysis, let us endea- 
vour still more fully to bring out the nature of our 
conception of Time. We have seen that every object 
is thought as existing in Time, and that every event 
is thought as occurring in Time. We think an object 
existing, and we think it occupying its position in 
Time — it is recognised as a phenomenon appearing 
in the vast expanse. But, although the object is 
thought as existing in Time, Time is certainly not 
thought as limited by this object ; we think Time 
as stretching far beyond. Let us add on object 
after object, still Time is realized as stretching be- 
yond — Time is realized as the grand immensity in 
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which they all exist. Continue to crowd in objects 
— add event to event, still Time is recognised as 
stretching forth, and still there is room for more. 
Accumulate the objects in existence, till the mind 
begins to labour on account of the effort, still Time 
is realized as outstretching them all, and mysteriously 
spreading forth beyond their limits. Eagerly may 
we long to penetrate into that mysterious expanse — 
we may raise in imagination limit after limit — still 
that expanse stretches out, mysterious as before — 
unlimited and illimitable. The objects are limited, 
we ourselves are limited, still we exist in this ex- 
panse, we cannot get without it, we cannot reach its 
limits, yet we have a conception of it in every act 
of thought. > 

The characteristic of our conception of Time, which 
has now been indicated, and which reveals that vve 
cannot by any accumulation of objects reach the 
limits of time, marks a very decided contrast between 
this condition of thought, and many of the other 
conditions to which we are subjected. The point of 
contrast is, that this condition does not exclude any 
object from the mind, while other conditions have 
an exclusive characteristic. This condition pre- 
sents no barrier to the recognition of any object 
whatsoever, while many other conditions admit to 
the mind only such objects as possess certain qualities, 
which qualities imply conformity with the nature of 
the conditions. Time is not restrictive or exclusive ; 
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most other conditions are exclusive. We, therefore, 
denominate Time an Ieeesteiotive Condition of 
thought.* 

We ask special attention to this distinction, for if 
it be clearly understood what is meant -when we 
characterize Time as an Irrestridive Condition of 
thought, and if we have clearly established that this 
is a characteristic of Time as realized in conscious- 
ness, we have gained our point, and we have shown 
that our Conception of Time involves a recognition 
of the Infinite. 

Let this characteristic of Time as an Irrestrictive 
Condition of thought be carefully observed. Time is 
a condition of thought, but it is, if we may so speak, 
the willing and ready condition of any object, or 
number of objects. It is an irrestrictive condition, 
ready to admit any number of objects, provided 
only that the objects comply with, what may be 
called, the restrictive conditions. We have shown 
how Time is an irrestrictive condition, and, for the 
purpose of more fully bringing out the contrast, we 
may take an example of a res^nc^it'e condition. The 

" * Time may be characterized either a,a Irrestrictive or as 'Unrestricted. 
Iijasmuch as time; as a condition of thought, does not present any termina- 
tion by which to limit the succession of events, it may be called Irrestric- 
tive. Inasmuch as time, as an external reality, is not limited by any object, , 
it may be called Unrestricted. Since, however, time is a condition of 
thought — since it is that into which events are ushered — since events are 
ever advancing in it, without reaching its boundary — since time is always 
beyond the object, and the object always within time, we prefer to char^ . 
aoterize it as Irrestrictire. This term is descriptive at once of its nature 
as a Condition, and of our conception of it as unlimited. 
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five senses admit to the mind all the sensations re- 
spectively suited to them, but there may be many 
other sensations of which we might be conscious had 
we moi'C senses, but which are excluded simply be- 
cause they do not comply with the restrictive condi- 
tion of our existing senses. Again, take one of these 
senses, say the sense of vision. We may have object 
after object placed before us quite capable of being 
recognised by this sense ; the addition of such ob- 
jects may proceed ; but at length a point is reached 
beyond which no addition can be made to the objects 
recognised ; the limit has been attained, and there 
is room for no more. But, when we say that Time 
is a condition of thought, it is not so in either of these 
restrictive senses — it does not prevent the admission 
of any object into thought, nor is it ever realized as 
presenting any limit whereby to restrict the succes- 
sion of events in thought — it is altogether an irre- 
strictive condition of thought. Time is a condition of 
thought only as it is a necessary concomitant of the 
object of thought, but the objects may stretch out to 
any extent — the series may expand to any degree — 
there is nothing in Time to restrict — nothing to pre- 
vent the onward progress — and it is ever reahzed by 
the mind as unlimited and illimitable. 

A' careful examination of consciousness thus makes 
it sufficiently manifest, that by the very constitution 
of our mind we must have a conception of Time, 
and yet, however far we trace any course of events. 
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we can never think time limited. Let us in imagina- 
tion go back in past Time, and trace the course of 
events in a regressive order, we can never reach a 
point before which there was no time, and conse- 
quently could have been no events occurring, or 
objects existing. Nor can we think Time ending, 
that is, a point beyond which there shall be no time. 
We must think Time ; we cannot think it as finite ; 
therefore, we must think it as infinite. On the evi- 
dence thus presented, we maintain that in our con- 
ception of Time we have a conception of the Infinite. 
It has, however, been strongly maintained that 
we can think Time relatively limited, though we 
cannot think it aSso/wie/?/ limited. For example, it 
is said, we can think a series of events occurring in 
time ; we can select the first and the last of these ; 
and then we can think the portion of time beginning 
with the first event and terminating with the last, 
and thus obtain a notion of Time as relatively limited. 
Now, if we carefiiUy examine our consciousness in 
such a case as this, it will be obvious that even here 
we have no conception of limited Time. It is quite 
true that we can realize Time under the relation 
indicated in the example, nevertheless, we do not 
realize these objects as presenting limits to Time. 
We realize the objects in Time, but we do not rea- 
lize them as limiting Time. -It is true that we re- 
cognise time stretching between the two events, but 
it is equally true that we recognise time stretching 
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beyond both. Limits in the case there are none. 
When we observe two vessels at sea, we recognise 
the ocean between the ships, but it is equally true 
that we perceive the ocean beyond them. So it is 
with our conception of Time. When an event tran- 
spires, it is a mere occurrence ushered into time, and 
when we conceive another event occurring at some 
distance from it, these are mere landmarks existing 
in time, but certainly not dividing time. We may 
place tbese landmarks at any distance we choose, 
still, we think not only the time within them, but 
also the time beyond them. The existence of these 
events produces no influence upon time either in 
reality or in thought. They may in our thought 
occupy a certain relation in a series of events, but 
they do not in the slightest degree divide Time. We, 
therefore, admit the mental act intended to be de- 
lineated by those who speak of a relative limitation 
of Time, but we deny that that mental act implies 
the recognition of any limit in time. We grant that 
we can conceive twO events separated from each 
other, and can conceive time stretching between them, 
but we deny that the objects can be viewed as points 
of limitation. So far is this from being the case, 
that the .mere fact of their recognition expressly in- 
volves the very reverse. Two events may exist as 
points of observation, just as two ships are observed 
on the ocean, two trees on the plain, or two birds in 
the air ; but, two such events can never be recognised 
as limits of time. 
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A careful examination of consciousness will reveal 
the truth of our position, that there is no possibility 
of our having a confception of Time as either abso- 
lutely or relatively limited. There is no such thing 
as dividing time ; we can form no conception of 
portions Of time ; we can conceive time only as indi- 
visible and unending. If this be the case, let us now 
explain how in ordinary usage we come to speak of 
past, present, and future time. 

Time is always recognised as accompanying the 
object of thought. It is, therefore, realized as a con- 
stant existence, as something continually jor^-sew/, as 
an everlasting Now. Let us contemplate event after 
event, still Time is always a present existence accom- 
panying each. The existence of time is thus con- 
tinual and invariable — nowhere can we draw a line 
by which to divide it^^and by no such divisions 
can we measure it. Properly speaking, vfe do not 
attempt to measure time. Let us examine our con- 
sciousness, when we profess to measure past time, 
and we shall find that we do not measure time -at 
all ; we only in thought add on object after object 
in regressive order, and, still as we add, each ad- 
ditional object is thought as existing in time. On 
the other hand, the only way in which we can con- 
ceive future time is by adding on object after object 
in progressive order, and, still as we proceed, each 
object is thought as existing in Time. It is thus 
apparent that time is the all-pervading element in 
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which all things are recognised as present. Objects 
may be accumulated in thought to any extent we 
please, still they are thought as existing in Time — 
objects cannot be accumulated to reach its limits — 
with all our efforts we cannot transcend it — it is in- 
divisible — it is infinite. 

^ We would have it carefully observed, however, 
that two very " different courses of thought may be 
pursued in relation to time. "We may picture to 
the mind a series of events, one added on after 
another, and think each one of these as existing in 
time ; or, by an act of memory, we may recall to 
the mind an object which has formerly existed, and, 
being aware of the previous recognition of the same 
object, we thus obtain our notion of duration. In 
the one case, we have a notion of time ; in the other, 
we have a notion of the duration of objects or events 
in time. Our conception of time is obtained by an 
act of simple apprehension, or of imagination ; our 
conception of duration in time is obtained by an act 
of memory. Without memory we could have had 
no conception of duration. If we had been conscious 
of nothing beyond the present recognition of an 
object, we could have been conscious of no duration 
or succession. We trust, therefore, that no one will 
confound time with the duration of objects in time. 

We have said that our conception of time is 
obtained by an act of simple apprehension, or of 
imagination. In every act of apprehension, we have 
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a recognition not only of the object, but of the object 
as existing in time. This is plainly a recognition of 
time as now existing, both really and in thought. 
But we can in imagination carry ourselves away 
from what is really present time, so that time, as 
present in thought, is different from time as present 
in reality. In the swiftness of thought, we can 
picture in imagination a course of events which took 
centuries for their performance ; or we can picture 
events to come, which will require centuries for their 
fulfilment. As we picture these events, and object 
after object arises, each one is recognised as existing 
in time. Let us advance as far as we may, still each 
object comes up, and finds existence in the mind 
only as recognised in time. It is this constant 
presence of time at every point in the course of 
events — it is the constant recognition of that ever 
existing Now — it is the consciousness that, how- 
ever far we proceed along the chain of events, we 
still realize every event as existing in Time — it is the 
consciousness that, however far we advance, however 
far events progress, still there we. find that same un- 
changing, ever-enduring, all-absorbing Present — it 
is the consciousness of this that gives us the most 
overwhelming conception of Infinite Time. It is not 
the consciousness that we have started in a course of 
infinite progression — it is. the consciousness that 
though we change as we choose, though events 
change as they may, still there is ever present that 
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unchanging existence — that ever- abiding Now, be- 
yond which we cannot pass. 

Examine consciousness, therefore, as we may, 
Time is always reahzed as that which is present to 
the act of thought. We can never by any possibiHty 
recede in thought into the past, that is, think in past 
time ; or advance in thought into the future, that is, 
think in future time ; for we can think only as we are 
conscious, and consciousness is only of the present. 
Our distribution of time into past and future, is there- 
fore, in reality, no division of time, but is a mere 
distribution of the events which occur in time. 
Whatever we realize in thought, the time in which 
we realize it, is still to us time present. Time is 
thus for us a vast expanse, in which we always exist 
— beyond which we cannot pass — and which is 
recognised as ' unchanging and infinite. We- can 
find land-marks — relative points from which we 
may calculate, but these are, like ourselves, mere 
objects existing in time. We find ourselves ever 
existing in Time, yet we recognise no end, no 
beginning. We are moving in an infinity, and, 
being once launched into that expanse, we pass 
thence no more. 

We have thus endeavoured pretty fully to deline- 
ate the characteristics ef our conception of Time. 
This conception is in itself so simple, that it does 
not admit of logical definition ; and the only manner 
in which it can be identified is by such a description 
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of its characteristics as we have presented. Fully to 
describe this conception, is just fully and fairly to de- 
scribe our consciousness, and this we have attempted 
to do. But the question maybe urged upon us, — What 
is Time 1 Since we have such-a conception of time as 
has been described, What is this Time of which we 
have a conception 1 This is a question which is 
involved in great, if not insurmountable difficulties, 
and we will be excused in giving expression to some 
uncertainty, when such philosophers as Sir William 
Hamilton and M. Cousin have not attempted any 
thing like a clear answer to it. The question, 
however, arises so naturally that we cannot wholly 
avoid it, and we shall consider it our part to announce, 
as clearly as 'possible, how much concerning it seems 
distinct, and how much is uncertain. In the few 
remarks upon which we shall venture, we shall 
endeavour to confine ourselves strictly to conscious- 
ness ; we shall consider ourselves entitled to affirm 
only what seems directly implied in the facts of 
consciousness ; and we shall not hold ourselves bound, 
as we do not consider ourselves competent, to remove 
all the speculative difficulties which may seem to hang 
around the conclusion attained. Difficulties there 
must be, whatever conclusion is adopted, and our 
chief concern will be to guard against any violation 
of consciousness. 

The question then is this,— What is Time "? Is it 
only in our thought, or has it an objective and ex- 

G 
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ternal existence ; in answer to this, we reply, that it 
seems of the nature of our conception of Time to 
recognise it as something external. When we think 
of time, we think of it as something which exists 
without us and apart from us. Our conception of 
Time is such that we consider it in no way dependent 
upon us — we consider that Time would have existed 
even though we had never existed. So far from 
Time being regarded as a mere product of the human 
mind, it seems plain that Time would have existed 
even though the human race had never been brought 
into being. Since this is the case, it is manifest, that 
to maintain that Time is purely subjective, is to con- 
tradict consciousness, and to overturn the basis of 
philosophy. We think it obvious, therefore, that 
Time must be regarded as something external, and 
we accordingly hold that it is an objective reality, 
and, at the same time, that its conception is a neces- 
sary condition of thought. There is, however, this 
peculiarity in the case, that although Time is an 
external reality, it is not revealed to us in the same 
manner as external objects are generally presented. 
It is not revealed through the medium of the senses. 
We do not identify Time as something which we see,. 
hear, or touch. Our conception of Time seems ana- 
logous to our conception of substance. Substance is 
not revealed to us by our senses, yet we have a con- 
ception of it, and such a conception as implies the 
conviction of its existence as an external reality. 
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So with Time. We have a conception of Time — such 
a conception is a necessity of thought — and yet "we 
are constrained to think that there is an external 
reahty which harmonizes with our conception of it. 
Such, then, seems the conclusion implied in the facts 
of consciousness, although it is to be granted that it 
is a conclusion by no means free from difRculties. 

If Time be an external existence, the question im- 
mediately arises, Is it an attribute of the Deity, or is 
it an infinite existence separate from the Deity ? The 
former is, we think, in direct opposition to our con- 
ception of Time. When we think of an event occur- 
ring in Time, we do not think of it as occurring in 
God, nor would we thus describe it. But, if Time 
be a separate, yet infinite existence, How can there 
be two existences, both infinite, yet each independent 
of the other 1 This is a difiicultv which we cannot 
profess to remove, yet is it a difficulty which arises 
solely from our ignorance of the nature of Time. 
The whole question concerning the nature of Time 
seems to us to stand thus, — It is implied in our con- 
ception of Time, that it is something external ; our 
conception of it is such that we do not regard it as 
an attribute of the Deity ; but what it is in itself we 
are unable to affirm, only this much is implied in our 
conception equally of Time and of the Deity, that Time 
is not a being in rivalry with the Supreme Being, nor 
is its existence in any way contradictory of his abso- 
lute nature. Infinite Time is the period of God's ex- 
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istence ; it is the When of the Deity ; and oui' con- 
ception of it is such that we think it always as 
stretching beyond any point we reach — we therefoi'e 
think it as infinite. 

Such, then, is one instance in which we assert 
that we have a knowledge of the Infinite. We 
affirm that we must have such a knowledge, for we 
cannot think without it, — it is involved in every act 
of thought. We proceed now to consider Sir 
William Hamilton's arguments against the position 
which we have thus maintained. Sir William's 
arguments are urged against M. Cousin, who asserts 
for man a knowledge of the Infinite in the relation 
of time, and though our statement of the case, as 
given above, differs considerably from that of M. 
Cousin, the arguments against the one may also be 
urged against the other, and we proceed to consider 
them accordingly. 

Although we do not assert that we have a distinct 
knowledge of the Infinite in all its extent, still, as 
Sir William denies all knowledge of any thing but 
the finite, the doctrine which we maintain, of course 
comes within range of the opposition which he has 
raised. In the first place, and without enlarging upon 
it. Sir William presents the following statement : — 

" Time is only the image or the concept of a 
certain correlation of existences, — of existence, there- 
fore, pro tanto, as conditioned. It is thus itself only 
a form of the conditioned." 
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Concerning this statement, we remark, in the fiist 
place, that when Sir William speaks of time as an 
" image or concept," we imderstand hira to speak of 
our notion of time. We do not understand him to 
mean that time itself is only an image in the mind, — 
that it is a mere subjective conception, which has no 
counterpart in external existence. We understand 
that he considers time both as a condition of thought, 
and as an external reality. Such we understand to 
be his opinion, and with that opinion we agree.. 
That this is his opinion, seems evident as he proceeds, 
since he speaks of objects existing in time, — he speaks 
of dividing time, — and he calls time a protensive 
quantity* When, therefore, he says, — " Time is an 
image or concept," we understand him to mean that 
the notion of "time is an image or concept of a 
certain correlation of existences." 

Having made this preliminary remark, we come 
next to the statement itself, that our conception of 
time " is the image or concept of a certain correlation 
of existences." If this be the case, how does our 
author speak of time as a "protensive quantity?" 
Still more, how does he speak of "things in timef" 
If time be nothing more than a certain " correlation 
of existences," how can it be described as that in 



* That such is Sir William's opinion, is maTle more obvious by an in- 
sertion, -which we find in the second edition of the Discussions. He says, — 
" While we regard as conclusive, Kant's Analysis of Time and Space into 
formal necessities of thought, (without, Iwu-crci; (tdiiihting that thei/ hnir no 
externiiJ or ohjcclhr rralili/,) we cannot," &c. 
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which objects exist 1 How can the correlation of 
objects be an existence separate from the related 
objects, — a tertium quid in which they exist 1 For 
the word " time," substitute this definition, and what 
meaning could we attribute to the sentence, — 
" Things in the ' correlation of existences,' are either 
co-inclusive or co-exclusive 1 " 

We altogether deny that we obtain our notion of 
time by the consciousness of a certain correlation or 
succession of existences. The conception of a rela- 
tion of existences is no more our conception of time, 
than the conception of the relation of two ships is 
our conception of the ocean. In thinking a succession 
of objects, that succession is thought as occurring in 
time, but as that relation of objects is not time, so 
the concept of that relation is not the conception of 
time. Objects are thought in time, and their re- 
lation is thought in time ; time itself is thought 
along M'ith them,- — is their concomitant in the act of 
thought. Thus it is, that when we think a single 
object, apart from all relation to any other, we think 
that single object in time. Time is realized as the 
condition of its existence in thought. 

So much for the statement, that time is only a 
certain correlation of existences, next comes the con- 
clusion, that time is only a form of the conditioned, 
and cannot be infinite. The argument is this, — time 
is a certain correlation of existences ; correlation 
impHes condition, therefore, time is only a form of 
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the conditioned. Having subverted the premises, 
we have already invahdated the conclusion ; but what 
we wish observed, is that we have here again pre- 
sented the fallacy, that relation is inconsistent with 
the nature of the Absolute and Infinite. Our reply 
is brief The Absolute may exist in relatioUj pro- 
vided that relation be not necessary to its existence ; 
the Infinite may exist in relation, provided there be 
nothing in the relation to restrict it. 

If however, it be argued, that since, according to 
our own doctrine, every object is thought as existing 
in time, it therefore follows, that the object and time 
are thought in relation ; we at once admit it. If 
it be farther maintained, that, since to be related is 
to be conditioned, therefore, time is only a form of 
the conditioned ; we also grant it. We have already 
most fully stated this, and shown how much is in- 
volved in the admission thus made. We have shown 
that, when we say that time is a condition of thought, 
it is not so in a restrictive sense, — it does not limit 
an object, — it is irrestrictive. In so far as time is a 
condition of thought, it does not prevent the ad- 
mission of any object into thought, nor does it restrict 
the progress of any series of events, however great. 

This, then, is the sense in which we assert that 
time is a condition of thought, and what does this 
admission imply 1 Does it imply that the notion 
we have of time is not of time as infinite 1 Most 
assuredly not. If Sir William assert, that because 
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time is thought in relation with an object, it is not 
thought as infinite, we most distinctly deny it. If a 
relation subsists, and the one object does not limit 
the other, then there is nothing in the relation to 
prevent one of the terms being infinite. If Sir 
William assert, as he does, that the mere existence 
of a relation involves the impossibility of the existence 
of an imconditioned, then we say, that there is no 
unconditioned in existence, for Time is related to the 
events occurring in it, — Space is related to the objects 
existing in it, — God is related to the beings created 
by Him. We must either cease to apply the term 
Unconditioned to the Infinite, or this is an appli- 
cation of it by far too strict. It seems a matter 
perfectly plain, that if there be nothing in the rela- 
tion to necessitate limitation or restriction, the 
Infinite may exist in relation, — may be known in 
relation. It is utterly untenable to assert, that 
because the knowledge which we have pointed oiit 
is given in relation, therefore, it is not a knowledge 
of the Infinite. It is a mere fiction, conjured up to 
shut us out from all connexion with the Infinite,^ — 
to exclude us even from existence, — in fact, to 
require that God should annihilate all his creatures, 
in order that he may exist as unconditioned, which 
again implies, that in the act of creation. He had 
"determined to pass. from the better to the M'orse." 

We admit that time is a condition of thought, but 
this only proves, that to think the Infinite, is a 
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necessary condition of thought. Time we must think, 
yet we cannot think it as finite, and thus it is, that 
we are necessitated to think it as Infinite. So far 
from being unable to realize the Infinite, our thought 
is so conditioned, that we cannot think without 
realizing it. 

Having thus presented the grounds on which we 
defend our consistency in professing a knowledge of 
the Infinite in relation, and, in a certain sense, as 
conditioned, we proceed to consider Sir William's 
next argument agiainst a knowledge of the Infinite. 
Sir William admits, that we cannot think an object 
existing, except as existing in time. He admits 
farther, that we cannot think time as finite, and yet, 
in the next paragraph, he asserts that we cannot 
think it as infinite. These two positions seem 
strangely inconsistent. According to this statement, 
we think time, — we must think it, and yet, we think 
it neither as finite nor as infinite ! We had imagined 
that there could be only two ways of it. But, let 
us proceed to consider this more in detail. Sir 
William says : — 

" Is the Absolute conceivable of Tim'e ? Can we 
conceive time as unconditionally limited ? We can 
easily represent to ourselves time under any relative 
limitation of commencement and termination ; but 
we are conscious to. ourselves of nothing more clearly, 
than that it would be equally possible to think without 
thought, as to constiue to the mind an absolute com- 
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menceraent, or an absolute termination of time ; tliat 
is, a beginning and an end beyond wliiph time is 
conceived as non-existent." 

In the passage which we have now quoted, there 
are two distinct statements ; one affirming a cer- 
tain manner in which we can conceive time, and 
another affirming a certain manner in which we can- 
not conceive time. We shall consider these in their 
order. 

First, — It is affirmed, that " we can easil}'^ represent 
to ourselves time under any relative limitation of 
commencement and; termination." Does this state- 
ment harmonize with our consciousness 1 We think 
not. We may at any point in time place objects, 
from which we may calculate, but in doing so, we 
have merely set up land-marks, we have raised mere 
artificial distinctions, which may indeed suffice to 
give us a conception of the relative position of events, 
but which have no counterpart in time, or in our 
conception of it. We may, if we choose, concentrate 
attention on a given event, and speak of time com- 
mencing with that event and terminating with 
another, but there was in reality, neither any com- 
mencement of time, nor any termination of time in 
the case. Time did not stop before the one ev'ent, 
and again commence with it ; nor did it terminate 
with the other event, and recommence after it. 
Neither in reality, nor in thought, is there any such 
thing as this so called division of time. Time does 
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not begin with the event, but the event begins in 
time ; time does not terminate with the event, but 
the event terminates in time. If we examine 
consciousness, when we profess to think time rela- 
tively commencing or terminating, we shall find that 
we are dealing merely with the relative position of 
events or objects which exist in time.* On this 
point, however, we need not dwell, since it does not 
materially affect the main position, that the grand 
conception of time is a conception of the Infinite. 
Though Sir WiUiam maintains that we can think 
time as relatively limited, he nevertheless admits, 
that we must always think time stretching beyond 
any such limit, and there thus remains, even on his 
own doctrine, a sufiBcient basis for our theory of the 
knowledge of time as infinite. We maintain that 
the so called relative limitation of time is no limita- 
tion of time at all, but is the mere distribution of the 
events which occur in time. The point is one which 
concerns the psychology of the question, and a care- 
ful examination of consciousness convinces us that 
we have given a correct statement of the matter. 

* A striking illustration of our position will be obtained, if we consider 
the various methods bj which our artificial divisions of time have been fixed. 
What we have called our divisions of time, have been regulated by the dark- 
ness and the light, — by the position of the sun in the heavens, — by the 
shadow on the dial, — by the motion of the sand in an hour-gl.iss,.— by the 
oscillations of a pendulum, — by the revolutions of the moon, — by the revolu- 
tions of the earth, — or, rising to a more philosophical view.'We have divided 
time into great epochs, dating from great events in the history of our race. 
So true is it, that what has been called the relative limitation of time, is a 
mere distribution of the events which occur in time. 
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There is another passage in which Sir WiUiam 
directly contradicts what we have now stated, 
lie says : — " In regard to time past, and time future, 
there is comparatively no difficulty, because these 
are positively thought as protensive quantities. But 
time present, when we attempt to realize it, seems 
to escape us altogether, — to vanish into nonentity. 
The present cannot be conceived as of any length, 
of any quantity, of any protension, in short, as any 
thing positive {!) It is only conceivable as a negation, 
as the point or line (and these are only negations) 
in which the past ends and the future begins, — in 
which they limit each other."* Negative notions 
are certainly going far enough, when they are made 
to annihilate present time, and prove that we always 
exist either in time past, or in time future. But, 
our first question in reference to this passage is, how 
does it harmonize with the sentence immediately 
preceding it, where it is said, that time " is positively 
conceivable, if conceived as indefinite ^ast, present, or 
future V How does Sir William reconcile these 
expressions, " time is positively conceivable as 
present," — " the present cannot be conceived as any 
thing positive,"^ — " it is only conceivable as a nega- 
tion 1" Still more, how, in the one case, is it 
pronounced a " negation," and,' in the other, an 
" indefinite present V 

But, more pai'ticularly, avc ask any man to exa- 

-'- l>ifCiissions, p. SSI, Appomlix. 
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mine his own consciousness, and say if the mode in 
which we realize Time be not precisely the reverse 
of what Sir William has stated 1 He says that we 
can realize Time as either past or future, but that 
we cannot realize it as present. On the contrary, 
we affirm that we realize time only as present, and 
not as either past or future. We are perfectly will- 
ing to leave the question for decision by each man's 
consciousness. Only a word or two more, and we 
leave it. Sir William agrees in the opinion stated 
above, and which was first established by Kant, that 
time is a condition of thought, that is to say, time is 
recognised as accompanying the object of thought. 
An object is thought only as it is thought in Time ; 
and Time is thought only as it is thought with an 
object. Time is recognised in thought only inasmuch 
as an object is recognised in thought ; and an object 
is recognised or thought only in consciousness ; and 
consciousness is only of the present. Time is recog- 
nised by us only in the act of thought, and that is 
always what is now existing in consciousness. We 
can indeed recall events which had previously passed 
through the mind ; but the act of recalling them is 
essentially present ; and the events are again recog- 
nised only as present in consciousness. In recognis- 
ing the events, however, we recognise them as events 
or objects which have already existed in conscious- 
ness, and it is thus, and thus only, that we obtain 
our notion of duration in time. Without memory 
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we could have had ho notion of duration. But, let 
us proceed in thought over a series of events which 
are past, and, as we reach each point, it will be found 
that the event is now present to the mind, and time 
is realized as present with it. The same is the case 
if we endeavour to realize a series of future events. 
In fact, to say that we think either in past time, or 
in future time, is a contradiction and an absurdity. 
Our knowledge' of time, therefore, is purely oi time • 
present, and our notion of duration is obtained- only 
by thinking a succession of objects, or phenomena, 
and is not at all recognised by thinking a succession 
of times, which cannot be done. 

Second. — It is affirmed in the quotation originally 
under consideration, that " we are conscioiis to our- 
selves of nothing more clearly, than that it would be 
equally possible to think without thought, as to con- 
strue to the mind an absolute commencement, or an 
absolute termination of time ; that is, a beginning 
and an end, beyond which, time is conceived as non- 
existent." This we at once admit, and we consider 
it a surrender of the whole point. Sir William grants 
that we must think time ; that we never can think 
it as absolutely limited ; that we necessarily think 
it as stretching beyond every conceivable limit ; 
therefore, it follows by necessary consequence, that 
we conceive time as unlimited — as Infinite. Such 
is our conception of Time, that we think it stretching 
beyond every limit which we endeavour to assign ; 
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by a necessity of our mind we think it as unlimited 
and illimitable. It is thus manifest, that this admis- 
sion on the part of Sir "William is a complete refuta- 
tion of his own general conclusion, that we can form 
no conception of anything but the limited. With 
all deference, we submit that Sir William's philosophy 
concerning the Infinite contains the elements of its 
own destruction. 

The next argument of Sir William is this,-^" We 
cannot conceive the infinite regress of time, for such 
a notion could only be realized by the infinite addi- 
tion in thought of finite times, and such an addition 
would, itself, require an eternity for its accomplish- 
ment." 

To this we reply, that we do not at all profess to 
obtain our notion of Infinite Time by the addition 
in thought of finite times. We altogether deny that 
the only way in which we can have a notion of in- 
finite time is " by the infinite addition in thought of 
finite times." Such a course would give us the no- 
tion only of a constant process, and not of infinite 
time. We do not, then, profess to reach a knowledge 
of infinite time by such a process of addition. In so 
far, therefore, as our doctrine professes to obtain in 
time a knowledge of the Infinite, this objection does 
not touch it. We deny the existence in consciousr 
ness of such things as finite times ; our consciousness 
refuses to acknowledge them ; therefore, we reject 
them, and by their rejection Sir William's argument 
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faHs. It is not by such a process of addition tliat 
we profess to reach a knowledge of the infinite — 
consciousness does not make such a process warrant- 
able, and M'e do not profess it. We say that our know- 
ledge of the infinite in the relation of time is reached 
and possessed in every act of thought. Conceive an 
event now occurring, and it is only a point existing' 
in unlimited time ; take an event before it, still it is 
the same ; at every point you have a conception of 
infinite time ; at the first step, as well as at the last; 
though the farther you advance the grander will be 
your conception. Once again, we say, this is implied 
in Sir William's own statement, when he says that 
we must think time, and yet we cannot think it as 
limited. 

Sir William's next statement is in these words : — 
" The negation of the commencement of time involves 
Hkewise the affirmation, that an infinite time has at 
every moment already run ; that is, it implies the 
contradiction that an infinite has been completed. 
For the same reasons we are unable to conceive an 
infinite progress of time ; while the infinite regress 
and the infinite progress, taken together, involve 
the triple contradiction of an infinite concluded, of 
an infinite commencing, and of two infinites not ex- 
clusive of each other." 

Now, do these contradictions follow from the as- 
sertion that time had no commencement 1 When 
it is said that time had no commencement, does it 
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thence follow that in the present it has come to an 
end ? When it is said that time shall have no ter- 
mination, does it thence follow that in the present it 
has a commencement 1 Such an assertion is a glar- 
ing fallacy. Time has ever existed, does now exist, 
and ever shall exist — it is one unbroken unity — 
it is one indivisible Infinity. But again, what does 
Sir William mean by an Infinite regress of Time 1 
How can time go backward 1 Sir William has first 
got two times — a time which moves backward and 
a time which moves forward — and thus he has 
evolved his contradictories. To this it is enough to 
reply, that Time is one — indivisible — Infinite. 

We, therefore, maintain that in Time we have a 
positive conception of the Infinite. Let us accumu- 
late in thought object after object to any extent, still 
Time is thought as stretching beyond. Time is an 
irrestrictive condition of thought, in which all things 
exist, yet in which we can never accumulate objects 



to such an extent as to reach its limits. It is con- 
stantly recognised as an unlimited expanse, in which 
we and all things exist, out of which we cannot pass, 
and in which we can never find limits. Time we 
must think ; we cannot think it as finite ; therefore, 
we must think it as Infinite. We say not that we 
can have a perfectly distinct conception of infinite 
Time, for we can have a distinct conception only of 
those objects whose entire extent is clearly recog- 
nised, and this never can be the case in our recog- 

H 
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nition of Time. Still, it will be observed that Time 
is not indefinite, but infinite. Our conception of 
time, indeed, is indefinite, but indefiniteness is solely 
a characteristic of thought. Time is itself infinite, 
and is recognised by us as infinite. A positive no- 
tion of time we have, and in every such- conception, 
Time is recognised as unlimited. This positive con- 
ception of infinite time is involved in every act of 
thought ; but the further we can advance in a course 
of thought, — the further we can proceed along the 
series of events, — the further we can wing our way 
through that vast expanse, the more distinct and 
impressive is our conception of infinite time. Stretch 
we far along the chain of events that are past, still 
the mysterious expanse spreads out before us ; or 
stretch we far on fancy's wing along the chain of 
events to arise in the future, still time stretches 
beyond them all — unchangeable and infinite. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE INFINITE IN THE RELATION 
OF SPACE. 

[SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON AND M. COUSIN.] 

The next instance in which we seek to estabhsh a 
knowledge of the Infinite, is in our conception of 
Space. "We hope to show that the knowledge we 
have of Space is not of Space as finite, and, conse- 
quently, that it must be of Space as infinite : that it 
is not of Space as limited, and, consequently, that it 
must be of Space as unlimited. 

When we recognise an external object, the condi- 
tion of the act, of perception is that we think the 
object as existing in space. We cannot think an 
object without thinking space beyond it, that is to 
say, we cannot think an object except as we think it 
existing in space. Along with the obj'ect recognised 
in thought, space is also recognised as a necessary 
relative. The body existing, and the place in whicn 
it exists, are two relative objects in the same act o 
thought. Let us conceive a body of any dimension 
we choose, still there is space beyond it. Let us 
conceive any number of such objects, they all exist 
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in space, and still there is place for more. The 
table on which we write exists in space ; the house 
exists in space. We look out upon that landscape, 
and we think space beyond it. We look upon the 
sky to the liriiits of the horizon, and still we think 
space beyond. Thus it is that every object is thought 
as existing in space, and space is thought as existing 
beyond every object. 

Let this be first observed, then, in reference to 
space, that it is in thought a necessary relative along 
with the recognised external object. We cannot 
think an object without thinking it existing in space. 
Whenever we think the object, space is, in the very 
same act, recognised as accompanying it. The two 
cannot be separated — :they cannot be thought indi- 
vidually and separately- — the one does not precede 
and the other follow — they are involved in the same 
act of thought — they are recognised in one and the 
same moment. 

Let this be observed, in the second place, that 
space is a necessary condition of thought. In the 
former case we view space in reference to the object ; 
in this case, in reference to the mind. Since we must 
think space along with every object which we per- 
ceive, we say that space is the necessary condition of 
every such act of thought. What, then, do we mean 
by saying that space is a condition of thought 1 We 
mean that the conception of space is a condition of 
thought, inasmuch as the act of thought cannot be re- 
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alized except in so far as an object is thought existing 
in space, or space is recognised as existing along with 
the object. To what extent, then, does this involve 
a condition ? Only to the extent of being a relative ; 
and it is a necessary condition only to the extent of 
being a constant relative in the act of thought. 
But it is not such a condition as to exclude any object 
from thought. It prescribes no limits — it makes no 
requirements — it yields a ready compliance to every 
object — and, if any object be excluded from thought, 
it is not on account of this condition. We therefore 
employ the same terms in reference to Space, which 
we have previously done in reference to Time. We 
say, that it presents no limits by which to exclude 
any objects from thought — that it is Irrestridive. 

We request special attention to the fact" thus 
brought out, that Space, as well as Time, is, in its 
nature as a condition, wholly irrestridive. We may 
say, either that it is unrestrided, or that it is irre- 
stridive. It never can be restrided,ior^eo\)ieciexisis 
in space; space does not exist in the object; therefore 
there never can be an object beyond space which 
could limit it. As an object then, we say space is 
unrestrided ; as a condition of thought, we say it is 
irrestridive. As a condition of thought, it is realized 
as that in which every object exists. We may ac-r 
cumulate objects to any extent, still we can never 
reach a point beyond which we think there is no 
room for more. We may stop where we please, or 
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we may advance as far as we please, still each object 
is only in space, and space is always thought beyond 
it. Thus we aflSrm that space, as a condition of 
thought, is wholly irrestrictive, which is only in other 
words to say, that Space is always thought as Infinite. 

We cannot think space as limited, for to think 
limits is only to think an object existing in space, 
and still we think space beyond these limits, or beyond 
the object, for both these expressions indicate the 
same thing. Limits in space are only the ex- 
tremities or boundaries of an object. We therefore 
do not think space as limited, and, consequently, 
must think it as unlimited ; we do not think it 
as finite, we must, therefore, think it as infinite. Do 
we, then, recognise it in all its extent as infinite ? 
This is impossible. For, if it wei-e possible, the finite 
would thus embrace the infinite, and, in this instance, 
we would require to go on increasing the object of 
thought until we reached the extremity of space, 
which is equally impossible, whether we consider the 
nature of the infinite, or the character of our notion 
of space as a condition of thought in the sense indi- 
cated above. Since, therefore, we cannot think 
space as finite, and since we cannot think it in all 
its extent as infinite, our knowledge of it must be an 
indefinite knowledge of it as infinite. 

It has been said of Space, as of Time, that we 
can conceive it as relatively limited, though not as 
absolutely limited. It is said that we can concentrate 
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attention on the portion of space betweentwo objects 
at any distance from each other, and thus think space 
relatively limited. That we can conceive space 
stretching between two objects, we at once admit, 
but that this in reality involves no limitation of 
space, we consider very plain. We may proceed 
through space towards one of these objects, and, 
when we reach it, we find limits ; but these limits 
belong to the object, — they are the boundaries of the 
object, they do not belong to space. Limits in space 
are only the boundaries of objects ; limits to space 
there are none, either in ihought or in reality. The 
term relative limitation may be applied to Time and 
Space, if it be simply as a matter of convenience ; but, 
after all, it expresses a mere fiction. Space is either 
limited, or it is not ; if it is limited, it is absolutely 
limited ; if it is not absolutely limited, it is not limited 
at all. There are many objects in space, but certainly 
these objects do not in any sense limit space. No 
matter how many objects we think existing in space, 
and no matter how these objects are arranged, we do 
not think them as limiting space. Space stretches 
unlimited on every side of them ; it is uninfluenced 
by their presence, or by their absence ; it is un- 
changeable, indivisible, infinite ; and it is always thus 
realized in thought. 

Take any object, and unlimited space is thought 
stretching beyond it. Such a conception of space 
is involved in the recognition of every external 
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object. We therefore maintain that our conception 
of Infinite Space ia given in the recognition of every 
external object. But the further you advance, the 
nobler the conception. Fly from world to world 
existing in the wide expanse, and the stronger your 
wing, and the more daring your flight, the more grand 
and sublime will be your conception of Infinite Space. 
Such is our doctrine in reference to our knowledge 
of space, but here too, the question will meet us, — 
What is space 1 Is it an external reality 1 To this 
we reply in similar terms to those employed con- 
cerning time, that our conception of space, is such 
as to lead us to regard it as an external reality. 
We, therefore, consider that the conception of space 
is a necessary condition of thought, and, at the 
same time, that space is an external reality. Just 
as we have a conception of substance, though 
not a perception of it ; so have we conception of 
space, though it is not perceived. To assert that 
space is nothing distinct from body, is absurd, for, 
as Locke has well said, " either this space is some- 
thing, or nothing ; if nothing be between two bodies, 
they must necessarily touch ;" but all bodies do not 
touch ; therefore, tliere is something between them, 
and that something we call space. If we be asked 
what this space is, we cannot tell. What it is in its 
essence, we know not, and if difllculties crowd upon 
us concerning its existence, they result simply from 
our ignorance of its nature. Still, we have a con- 
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ception of it, and we necessarily think it as unre- 
stricted and infinite. 

Since our doctrine in reference to our knowledge 
of space, bears a striking resemblance to what we 
have stated concerning our notion of time, and is 
supported by arguments very nearly similar, we 
shall not require to dwell upon it so long as was 
found necessary in vindicating our views in reference 
to time. We shall, however, briefly direct attention 
to the arguments which Sir William Hamilton has 
advanced against our position. 

Sir William says, — " Space, like time, is only the 
intuition or the concept of a certain correlation of 
existence, — of existence, therefore, pro tanto, as con- 
ditioned. Itis thus itself only a form of the conditioned." 

Here also, we premise that when Sir William 
speaks of space as an " image or concept," we under- 
stand him thus to describe our notion of space, while 
he at the same time holds that space is an external 
realffcy. The evidence for this we have already pre- 
sented. 

In reference to the statement itself, we deny that 
our notion of space is obtained in the perception of 
the relation of external objects. We can take a 
single object, we can in thought separate it from all 
others, and yet we think that single object existing 
in space. Moreover, we think space stretching heyond 
all the objects of thought ; even heyond the last 
object which we can reach in our greatest effort. 
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And again, if space is only " the concept of a certain 
correlation of existence," how do- we think of it, and 
how does Sir William speak of it, as 0, whole, a unity, 
a totaUty* If we have faithfully described our 
consciousness in the previous part of this Chapter, 
Sir William's argument falls. 

Apart from the description of our conception of 
space given by Sir William, the argument, as we 
understand it, is this, — Our notion of space is 
obtained only by relation ; to be related is to be 
conditioned ; therefore, we know space only as 
conditioned. The natural inquiry on hearing this 
presented as an argument against our doctrine, that 
we know space, not as finite, but as infinite, is, — 
May not the Infinite exist in relation, and, therefore, 
be known in relation, and be conditioned to the 
extent to which relation involves condition 1 After 
the definition we have given of the sense in which 
the relation of space to the object involves condition, 
we do not see that any one can for a moment hesitate 
in saying, that the Infinite may exist in relation, and 
may, to that extent, be conditioned. We have 
already shown that God stands in a certain relation 
to His creatures, and in this case is conditioned, but 
who will deny that God is Infinite 1 In the same 

* Suppose we were to substitute for the term space, 'Sir William's 
definition of it, how would many of his sentences read? Take an example. 
" Thought is equally powerless in realizing a notion either of the absolute 
totality, or of the infinite immensity of [a correlation of existences]." What, 
kind of correlatiun is that which is a totality ? A correlation which is an 
iinmensiti/ ! 
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manner, we may admit that space is known in rela- 
tion, and, therefore, in that sense, as conditioned ; 
but, who will examine his own consciousness, and 
say that he thinks space as limited 1 Yet, think 
space he must, and, if he do not think it as limited, 
he must think it as unlimited. 

Sir William, then, asserts that the conception of 
space is a condition of thought. We admit it. But, 
what does it prove 1 It only proves this, — that our 
thought is so conditioned, that we must think space, 
and thatwe must think it as infinite. It proves that, 
by the very conditions which render thought possible, 
we are compelled to think infinite space. We 
are necessitated by the conditions of' our thought, to 
think all things in space ; we think space as the 
immensity which contains all things, and which can- 
not be limited, — which is infinite. 

We, therefore, consider that Sir William's argu- 
ment is of no weight against a knowledge of space 
as unlimited. The two terms, conditioned and un- 
conditioned, ought to be entirely precluded from 
application in this matter, or the term unconditioned 
ought to be employed in a meaning much more re- 
stricted than that in which it is employed by Sir 
William, when the above is made an argument 
against the knowledge of the Infinite. We would 
greatly prefer were the terms entirely discarded, 
for the term unconditioned is constantly in danger 
of being applied in a signification by much too wide. 
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We conceive that it is the use of this term in a 
manner unwarrantably extensive, which has aiForded 
a cover for the arguments of Sir William, under 
which their fallacious character has not been detected. 
It is also an improper application of this term un- 
conditioned, but, strangely enough, at the very 
opposite extreme, which has led Sir WiUiam to 
postulate his Absolute, and describe it as the uncon- 
ditionally limited. 

Sir William's next statement is this, — " Thought 
is equally powerless in realizing a notion either of 
the absolute totality, or of the infinite immensity, of 
space." Before giving the rest of the quotation, we 
linger to inquire if the contrast here put between an 
absolute totality and an infinite immensity does not 
seem to imply, however unintentionally, that the 
infinite immensity is not an absolute totality, and, 
therefore, that philosophers applied to the infinite 
that which did not belong to it, when they called it 
absolute 1 We think this is implied, and most 
erroneously implied, for if anything be absolute, cer- 
tainly it must be the infinite ; and, if it be not implied. 
Sir William has failed to mark out a specific differ- 
ence between the Infinite and the Absolute, which 
he has distinguished. Here, also, the whole confusion 
finds cover under the use of the term unconditioned. 
If the absolute be infinite, then it is identical with 
the infinite ; if it be not identical with the infinite, 
it is finite. The latter being the conclusion, we rea- 
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son thus, — It is admitted on both sides that we do 
think space ; but, it is also admitted on both sides, 
that we cannot think space as finite ; therefore we 
think space as infinite. 

We now proceed to give the remaining part of 
the quotation, which, apart from that upon which 
we have just commented, contains the entire argu- 
ment of Sir WiUiam on this point. He says, — 
" Time and Space, as wholes, can neither be conceived 
as absolutely limited, nor as infinitely unlimited ; so 
t-heir parts can be represented to the mind neither 
as absolutely individual, nor as divisible to infinity. 
The universe cannot be imagined as a whole, which 
may not also be imagined as a part ; nor an atom 
imagined as a part, which may not also be imagined 
as a whole." 

The first statement here requiring consideration 
is, that space " can neither be conceived as abso- 
lutely limited, nor as infinitely unlimited." That it 
cannot be conceived aB absolutely limited, we of 
course admit, since we hold that it cannot be con- 
ceived as in any sense limited. But, can it not be 
conceived as infinitely unlimited ? If this mean, can 
we clearly and distinctly conceive it as infinite in all 
its extent, we answer that we make no such asser- 
tion. But, if it mean, can we obtain any knowledge 
of it as infinite, we as decidedly answer that we can. 

We do not intend entering again upon a defence 
of this position ; we hope- we have presented our 
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arguments with sufficient clearness and fulness in 
the commencement of this Chapter, and by that 
statement we are prepared, to abide. We shall only 
add here, that we consider Sir William's argument 
inconsistent with itself in saying that we must think 
space ; then, that we cannot think space as finite ; 
and yet, that we cannot think it as infinite. If we 
do think it, which this philosopher admits, then, we 
must think it either as finite or as infinite ; and, since 
we cannot think it as finite, we must think it as in- 
finite. 

We hold that it is a clearly revealed fact of con- 
sciousness that we think space as infinite. Has, then. 
Sir William entirely failed to recognise the fact, which, 
we assert, is so distinct ? Let us introduce to our 
readers another passage on this point, which Sir 
William has penned elsewhere. In the Supplemen- 
tary Dissertations to Reid's Works, Sir William says, 
— " Space being conceived as infinite (or rather being 
inconceivable as not infinite) and the place occupied 
by body finite," &c.^^ Now, how does Sir William 
reconcile these two statements — that space cannot 
he " conceived as infinitely unlimited " — and that 
space is " conceived as infinite V Again, what is 
meant by the parenthesis 1 Having made the state- 
ment, truth as it is, Sir William seems to grudge it, 
and attempts in a parenthesis to make a reservation 
destructive of the previous admission. But, what is 

* Reid's Works, p. 847. 
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gained by it 1 " Space being conceived as infinite 
(or rather being inconceivable as not infinite)." 
Why rather the one way than the other 1 We see 
no difference, except that the former is the more 
natural, the latter the more awkward. What does 
it signify whether we say, that water is conceived as 
liquid, or rather, is inconceivable as not liquid ; — 
that body is conceived as extended, or rather, is 
inconceivable as not extended ;— that space is con- 
ceited as infinite, or rather, is inconceivable as 
not infinite 1 Either way, it is an admission that 
water is conceived as liquid, body as extended, and 
space as infinite. 

The next statement of Sir William concernina: 
space which requires consideration, is that its " parts 
can be represented to the mind, neither as absolutely 
individual, nor as divisible to infinity." Now, what 
does Sir William mean by the parts of space 1 We 
cannot think parts of space. We think space only as a 
unity — as a totality which is one and indivisible. 
We cannot realize in thought the division of space. 
To divide is to limit, and to think limits is not to 
think space, but to think an object existing in space. 
Let us consider our consciousness, and we shall find 
that we never do realize in thought, and never can 
realize in thought, the division of space. How is 
space realized in the mind at all \ We think an ob- 
ject, and in the act of thought, we find that there is 
associated with the object the notion of space as all 
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around and all beyond it. We think the object only 
as we think space beyond it, that is, space is the 
condition of the act of "thought. Along with the 
object, then, we recognise space as extending beyond 
— we think the space, yet we cannot think it as finite. 
Can we then, begin in thought to divide space as 
recognised 1 This is impossible. . Space, one and 
identical, comes up with every object of thought — 
we cannot alter it — we cannot attempt to experi- 
ment upon it either by dividing or by adding. We 
may enlarge or diminish the object which we recog- 
nise in thought, but we can in no way assign limits 
to space, or divide it up into portions or parts. 

But, if this be the case, then what are the exam- 
ples which Sir William gives as illustrative of his 
argument 1 He says, — " The universe cannot be 
imagined as a whole, which may not also be imagined 
as a part ; nor an atom, be imagined as a part, which 
may not also be imagined as a whole." How is this ? 
We had expected to hear about space, and Sir Wil- 
liam begins to speak about the universe and its atoms. 
Our author confounds space with body, he makes the 
two identical — and immediately begins to speak of 
the universe and its atoms, feir William seems to 
have felt that this argument could not be illustrated 
if he kept entirely to space as recognised in conscious- 
ness, and he accordingly either passed from space 
altogether, or identified it with the object of thought. 
The universe is not space, it is an object in space ] 
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its atoms are not space — they are not parts of space ; 
they are objects in space, and they are parts of the 
universe. Again, and with all deference, we submit 
that Sir William's argument is based on an error, 
and is thus invalidated. 

Once more. Sir William says, — " Considered in 
itself, space is positively inconceivable, — as a whole 
either infinitely unbounded, or absolutely bounded ; 
as a part either infinitely divisible, or absolutely 
indivisible. Space is positively conceivable — as a 
mean between these extremes ; in other words, we 
can think it either as an indefinite whole, or as an 
indefinite part." Our answer to this is plain. If 
space can be conceived neither as infinitely unbounded, 
nor as absolutely bounded, how can it be conceived 
at alH The thing is impossible. What mean is 
there between the unbounded and the bounded 1 
There is none. Sir William, however, afiirms that 
there is such a mean, namely, the indefinite. This 
is startling enough. The mean between an unbounded 
whole, and a bounded whole, is an indefinite whole ! 
There is no such thing as an indefinite whole. Our 
knowledge of an object may be indefinite, but the 
object itself is not indefinite. This, the final state- 
ment of Sir William's doctrine concerning our notion 
of space, is overturned by his own admission,* that 
the indefinite is subjective, that is, pertains to our 
conception ; while the infinite is objective, that is, 

* Discussions, p. 14. 
I 
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pertains to the external object. This being the case, 
there is no such thing, as an indefinite whole. We 
have, therefore, a conception of space as an infinite 
whole. 

In conclusion, we maintain, notwithstanding all 
the arguments of Sir William to the contrary, that 
in space we obtain a knowledge of the infinite, 
though it is only an imperfect and indefinite know- 
ledge. "^ We must think space ; we cannot think it 
as finite ; therefore, we must think it as infinite. 
We do think space ; and, such being the case, we 
must think it either as limited or as unlimited ; we 
cannot think it as limited ; therefore we must think 
it as unlimited. While this is the case, our mind 
cannot embrace the infinite in all its extent — it can- 
not obtain a distinct knowledge of the entire immen- 
sity of the infinite — therefore, our knowledge must 
be, and is, an indefinite knowledge of the infinite. 
Creatures in a boundless immensity, we look out 
upon the objects which move in the wide expanse. 
We seem but atoms ever existing in the infinite, 
constantly related to it, mysteriously linked with it. 
From it we cannot be dissevered; not even in thought 
can we tear ourselves a:way, and say of space that 
we know it not. We look upon the objects which 
are around us, but their hmits we I'efuse to acknow- 
ledge as restrictions to us. Something mysterious 
there is beyond them, something in which they hang, 
somewhat in which they move, which has no limits, 
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which knows no end. We look upon the earth 
around us ; we look upon the myriads of worlds above 
us ; with one comprehensive glance we embrace them 
all, and with strange feelings of awe creeping over 
us, we feel that we, and all that host, hang in a 
mysterious, unlimited expanse — The Infinite. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE KKOWLEDGE OF THE INFINITE BEING AS FIRST 
CAUSE. 

We pass now from the mere subjective conditions 
of thought, which place all our conceptions in rela- 
tion with the infinite ; and we come to consider 
what is our knowledge of the one Infinite Being — 
what is our knowledge of the only Being who is in- 
finite in all his attributes. 

As we have already repeatedly remarked, we find, 
and must find, all our knowledge of this Infinite Being 
in relation. It is only as this Infinite Being exists in 
relation that he can be known ; and it is only by 
recognising him in a particular relation, or in various 
relations, that we can obtain any knowledge of him. 
It is especially at this point of the discussion, that 
we feel constrained' to lift our decided protest against 
Sir William Hamilton's definition of the infinite as un- 
conditioned — as that which does exist, and can exist, 
only as free from all relation. Sir William defines the 
infinite as the unconditionally unlimited ; that is, he 
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defines the Infinite as the unUraited, apart from all 
conditions, and consequently as free from all relations, 
since according to him to be related is to be condition- 
ed. According, therefore, to this definition, it must 
be maintained that, before the act of creation, God 
■was infinite ; by the act of creation, he ceased to be 
infinite, that is, he became finite. We do not by any 
means intend to assert that Sir William believes that 
God, as now existing, is not an infinite God ; but we 
say that Sir William must either give up this defini- 
tion of the infinite, or he must cease to believe in the 
existence of an infinite God. We have no difficulty 
in making our choice, nor will men in general find 
any ; and we can account for Sir William's maintain- 
ing this definition only by believing that he never 
contemplated its application in this mannei-. It is of 
course admitted that, before the act of creation, God 
did exist as an infinite God ; we are not arguing with 
any one who would attempt to deny this, nor do we 
believe that it can be philosophically denied. Grant- 
ing that, before the creation, God did exist as an in- 
finite God, what was there in the act of creation, or 
what is there in the existence of created objects, 
which proves that God has ceased to be infinite, or 
which in any way prevents him existing as infinite 1 
Before the creation God was unlimited, and what 
was there in the act of creation to limit God 1 What 
is there in the existence of created objects to limit 
God 1 God, indeed, exists in relation to his creatures, 
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but who'-will assert that he is in any sense limited 
by them 1 

We say, therefore, that in so far as the term un- 
conditioned is defined as indicating what is unrestrict- 
ed or unlimited, it is applicable to the infinite God ; 
but in so far as it is defined as indicating the absolute 
negation of all relation, it is not applicable to the 
infinite God. If, therefore, Sir William assert that the 
infinite is that which is unrestricted and unlimited, we 
admit it, but rejoin that the infinite may nevertheless 
exist in relation. If, however. Sir William assert, as he 
does, that the infinite is that whose existence iavolves 
the absolute negation of all relation, we reply that no 
such infinite exists, — we plead for the knowledge of 
no such infinite, — and, consequently, Sir William's 
arguments to prove the impossibility of any know- 
ledge of such an infinite are entirely apart from the 
question. 

Sir William Hamilton, in defining the infinite, 
and in arguing in reference to it, plainly deals with 
a mere abstraction, for which no one pleads, either 
in existence or in thought. It is the Infinite which 
Sir William considers, rather than the only infinite 
Being. He takes the term infinite, and characterizes 
it as unlimited, unrelated, unconditioned, which are 
only so many more words heaped around the term 
infinite. What, then, is this infinite ? It is nothing 
— it is a mere abstraction which has no existence, 
either externally, or in any man's thoughts. The 
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infinite is thus regarded as that which is absolutely 
free from everything else, and unconnected with 
anything. We say again, that this is a mere abstrac- 
tion which has no existence, and which has been most 
unwarrantably introduced, thereby perplexing the 
whole question. M. Cousin has very well remarked 
that there is a tendency towards two false and 
opposite extremes in contemplating the infinite God. 
The one is that which arrives at Pantheism, and 
identifies God with all creation ; the other is that 
which makes God a mere Abstraction, whose exist- 
ence requires the entire negation of everything else. 
Pantheism does not separate God from the entire 
material world, and makes it impossible for God to 
exist except as the world exists. A metaphysical 
abstraction runs to the very opposite extreme, and 
makes it impossible for God to exist in relation to 
anything else. It makes God an " absolute unity, so 
far superior and prior to the world, as to be foreign 
to it, and to make it impossible to comprehend how 
this unity could ever depart from itself, and how, 
from a principle like this, the vast universe, with the 
variety of its forces and phenomena, could proceed."* 
It is wholly with this abstraction that Sir William 
deals, and we cannot but regret that such a philoso- 
pher as he, has, by taking this unwarrantable view 
of the infinite, endeavoured to establish the utter 
impossibility of any knowledge of the infinite, and, 

* Preface to second edition of M. Cousin's " Fragments Philosopliiques." 
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consequently, of the infinite God. Most assuredly 
the infinite as described by Sir William cannot be 
known ; but, more than that, it does not exist ; — it 
is nothing. Yet God does exist, and, though in 
direct violation of Sir William's definition, he exists 
as infinite and yet in relation ; and in so far as rela- 
tion is a necessary condition of knowledge, God in 
existence perfectly realizes that relation, and in this 
respect there is no obstacle to our knowledge of him. 
We have already had occasion to contend against 
this mistake of the abstract for the real, and in this, 
we conceive, lies the key to almost the whole of Sir 
William's arguments against a knowledge of the In- 
finite. In endeavouring to determine whether we 
have a knowledge of the infinite, we are not to take 
an abstract term, and enter upon a course of abstract 
reasoning. We are not to assume a principle, and 
thence proceed to draw certain inferences, as if these 
must coincide with the facts of consciousness. The 
question is one of psychology ; what we have to 
consider are mental data, or facts of consciousness ; 
and we have to inquire whether in these we find a 
knowledge of something more than the finite. It is 
not an abstraction with which we deal, — it is not a 
knowledge of an abstraction for which we seek. Godig 
not an abstraction. He is not a Being whose existence 
prevents all being besides. He is not an exclusive 
Unity who exists alone, and who is bound by a 
mysterious necessity which prevents the existence of 
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aught else. In the eloquent language of M. Cousin, 
— " The God of consciousness is not an abstract God 
— a solitary monarch exiled beyond the limits of 
creation on the desert throne of a silent Eternity — 
an absolute existence, which resembles e^en the 
negation of existence."* 

The inlRnite God can exist in relation ; He does 
exist in the relation of cause ; and we hope presently 
to vindicate for man a knowledge of Him in this re- 
lation. Before, however, we endeavour to determine 
what is the notion we have of God as the great First 
Cause, it will be necessary to consider what is the 
correct doctrine in reference to our notion of causality 
— in other words. What is the true theory of cause 
and effect 1 Here, too, Sir William Hamilton holds 
a doctrine at variance from that of other philosophers; 
and here again we regret to differ from him. 

According to Sir William's doctrine, " a cause is 
simply everything without which the effect would 
not result." As a necessary consequence of this 
definition of a cause, Sir William asserts that a plu- 
rality of causes is necessary for the production of an 
effect. " A new appearance" is said to be that which 
presents the occasion for our judgment of causality. 
Sir WiUiam says, — " When aware of a new appear- 
ance, we are unable to conceive that therein has 

* " Fragments Philosophiqiies," prfeface de la premiere Edition,—" Le 
Dieu de la conscience n'est pas un Dieu abstrait, un roi solitaire relegu6 
par deia la creation sur le trSue desert d'lme ^ternite silenoieuse et d'une 
existence absolue qui ressemble au ngant mSme de I'existence." 
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originated any new existence, and . are therefore 
constrained to think that what now appears to us 
under a new form, had previously existence under 
others. These others (for they are always plural) 
are called its cause ; and a cause (or more properly 
causes) we cannot but suppose. . . . We are utterly 
unable to construe it in thought as possible, that the 
complement of existence has been either increased 
or diminished. We cannot conceive either, on the one 
hand, nothing becoming something, or on the other, 
something becoming nothing. . . . The mind is thus 
compelled to recognise an absolute identity of exist- 
ence in the effect and in the cqmplement of its causes, 
— between the causatum and the causa. We think 
the cause to contain all that is contained in the effect ; 
the effect to contain nothing but what is contained in 
the causes. Each is the sum of the other." It thus 
appears that Sir William makes our notion of 
causality convertible with the necessity of thinking 
continuance of existence. The notion of causality is 
made to result from the condition of our thought, by 
which we are required to think everything as exist- 
ing, and existing in time ; and, as we cannot think 
a thing beginning to exist, we must think that it 
previously existed under a different form, that is, 
that it had a cause. This theory, therefore, analyses 
" the judgment of causality into a form of the mental 
law of the conditioned," as applied to a thing thought 
under the form of existence relative in Time. It is 
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thus stated by Sir William, — " We cannot know, we 
cannot think a thing, except under the attribute of 
Existence ; we cannot know or think a thing to exist, 
except as in Time ; and we cannot know or think a 
thing to exist in time, and think it absolutely to 
commence or terminate." 

This doctrine has certainly many of the, merits 
which Sir William claims for it. It has simplicity, 
and it postulates no new power to account for the 
phenomenon. These are undoubted advantages, and 
ought to ensure its preference over all others, provid- 
ed the doctrine is in accordance with facts, and suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomenon. But, unless 
it do this, no degree of simplicity, or of unity, can 
save it ; and, as it appears to us insufficient to ex- 
plain the phenoinenon, we are again constrained to 
take a different course from that of Sir WilUam, 

In endeavouring to refute this doctrine, we shall, 
for the sake of greater precision, distinguish our 
various arguments under separate paragraphs, regu- 
larly enumerated. 

\st. Our notion of causality is not convertible with 
that of continued existence. In other words, our 
notion of causality cannot be reduced to simple com- 
pliance with that condition of thought, which requires 
that we think every thing as existing. Sir William 
says, that we cannot conceive a thing beginning to 
be, because we cannot think a time when the object 
did not exist. This we consider a fallacy. We 
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have, in a previous Chapter, shown that time is 
recognised by us as a condition of thought, and that 
■we cannot think it apart from an object. Now, it is 
true, that we cannot drop the one term of the rela- 
tion, namely, the object, and think time apart from 
the object. It does not thence follow, how'ever, that 
we cannot think a time when this object did not 
exist. We most distinctly deny the fundamental 
principle upon which this doctrine is built, that the 
causal judgment is only an instance in which our 
thought complies with the condition that every 
thing must be thought as existing. Let us test its 
application in a particular instance. For example, 
a sculptor gets a block of marble, out of which he 
forms a statue. When we view the statue, we 
recognise a new form of existence, or, in the language 
of Sir William, we recognise " a new appearance." 
There has been some change, and, if the doctrine of 
this philosopher be true, the manner in which we 
think the production of this change, is by thinking 
the form under which the object previously existed. 
According to Sir William, to think it as it previously 
existed, is to think its cause ; and this is a specimen 
of our notion of causality. Now, we ask, is it so 1 
We think not. We ask our readers to realize the 
following course of thought, and say, if in so doing, 
they have been conscious of the notion of causality. 
A statue beautifully cut in marble stands before us ; 
it cannot always have existed in that form ; it 
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formerly existed as a rough block of marble. Think 
of a statue as formerly a block of marble, and you 
have all that Sir William's doctrine grants as in- 
volved in the notion of causality. But, we ask, have 
you, in thinking this, realized the notion of causality 1 
We venture to aflfirm that the phenomenon, which 
■we denominate the causal judgment, is never here 
realized, far less accounted for. Sir WiUiam says, — 
" We are utterly unable to construe it in thought as 
possible, that the complement of existence has either 
been increased -or diminished." Be it so ; what is 
not now hard marble, lies as dust at the base of the 
statue ; but what then. Further, says Sir William, — 
" We are constrained to think that what now appears 
to us under a new form, had previously existence 
under others." We would have said, under another ; 
but, be it even as it is put, and let us proceed. We 
conceive that statue, and that dust at its base, as 
previously existing in one block ; we ask, what then 1 
We have admitted it all, but what has this to do with 
the cause which produced the change 1 We realize 
this change ; we think the statue and the dust at its' 
base ; we think them both as previously existing in 
one block of marble ; but that there was a cause 
which produced this change, and that we must think 
such a cause, are facts apart from all this. But, Sir 
William may reply, that we have after all, taken only 
one of the forms under which the statue previously 
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existed. Well, we had thought that it had all 
previously existed in the block of marble. Where 
else are we to find one of the forms under which the 
statue previously existed 1 It will be said, that the 
image of it previously existed in the mind of the 
sculptor. To this we might reply, that the image of 
the statue, and the statue itself, are two very different 
things. The statue is without us, but the image 
originally in the mind is still there, and can never 
get beyond it. But, for the sake of brevity, we shall 
simply remark, that there is many an image in the 
mind which is never realized in external reality, and 
it is thereby manifest, that the image is not the 
cause of the external manifestation. Again, it may 
be asserted, that the operative energy of the sculptor 
has gone forth from him, and is embodied in the 
work. Now, if this energy has gone forth from the 
sculptor, who will assert that it exists in the statue 1 
And, if it be not there, where is it ? Has not the^ 
sculptor all the energy he ever had 1 If it be true, 
that the effect is only the complement of what 
previously existed, what is there in that statue which 
once belonged to the sculptor, but is no longer his 1 
We can see how much of the block of marble exists 
in the statue, but not how much of the Sculptor is 
there. And, besides all this, the mere change in the 
form of existence, does not realize in us our notion 
of cause. On this ground, we consider that the 
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doctrine of Sir William does not realize the pheno- 
menon, far less account for it,* 

2(^, The theory fails to recognjse the element of 
power, which necessarily belongs to our notion of 
causality. This naturally follows from what we have 
maintained in the previous paragraph. In the ex- 
ample there given, we have shown, that to think the 
effect under the form in which it previously existed, 
is not to think its cause. It may be true, that what 
now exists as an effect, is thought as previously 
existent in some different form ; but this does not 
by any means embrace that mental phenomenon, by 
which we necessarily think that there must have 
been some cause for the change ; in other words, 
that there has been some poiver in operation to pro- 
duce the result. If we examine our consciousness, 
we shall find, that there is always an element of 
power in our notion of a cause, a fact for which the 
theory of Sir William entirely fails to account. Our 
notion of causality is not embraced under the notion 
of mere existence ; it is not embraced under the notion 
of a mere continuance of existence ; it is not even 
embraced under the notion of a change in the form 

* We would call special attention to an article of striking ability on the 
Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, which is to be found in the NoHh 
British Review, vol. xviii. It is pervaded by the true philosophic spirit, — , 
manifests extensive learning, — and is characterized by thorough grasp of 
thought. Some portion of the article is occupied with an examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's theory of causality, and wc most williugly acknow- 
ledge, that we have been, in part, anticipated in our objections to Sir 
William's theory on cause and effect, by the able and much esteemed author 
of that article. 
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of existence. A cause is that on account of which 
the change occurs ; it is that which produces the 
change. Take the example of a stone broken in two 
by the stroke of a hammer. We perceive the two 
pieces of stone, we think them as having previously 
existed in one whole ; but, we have yet to think that 
a certain power has separated them, before we have 
realized our notion of causality. Thus, and thus 
only, can we think a cause. Without realizing in 
the mind the necessary belief, that there has been 
an operation of power, we fail to identify our notion 
of causality ; and, as neglecting this, the theory of 
Sir William does not embrace the phenomenon to be 
explained. 

3(i, The theory errs in asserting a plurality of 
causes for every effect. Is it true, as is asserted, that we 
think two or more causes for every effect ■? Common 
language does not seem to indicate that this is the 
common belief Sir William has scarcely announced 
it, when, in the very next clause, he feels the difficulty 
of simply expressing it, and says, — " a cause (or more 
properly causes) we cannot but suppose." The 
singular finds expression, notwithstanding the theory. 
But, how does the theory agree with our conscious- 
ness 1 Out of a piece of iron a man makes a plough- 
share. Sir William asserts that our notion of 
causality results from the necessity of thinking the 
object as existing, and this necessitated the assertion 
of a duality of causes. Well, in the case presented. 
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to think the plough-share as previously existing, is 
to think the iron ; do we, then, think the iron as 
one cause, and the man as another ? Is the iron 
realized in our thought as a cause of the plough- 
share 1 Sir William defines a cause as " simply 
every thing without which the effect would not 
result ;" no doubt, then, without the iron there could 
have been no plough-share ; do we, therefore, think 
the iron as a cause, and does Sir William give a 
correct definition of a cause? There can be no 
hesitation in the answer. The assertion that the 
iron is a cause of the plough-share, is a palpable 
violation of our consciousness. No man was ever 
heard to speak thus. Our notion of a cause is that of 
an operating power, and we do not consider the iron 
as such. The man is the only cause in the case ; 
there is a cause, and but one. We say, therefore, that 
Sir William is wrong in defining a cause as "every 
thing without which the effect would not result." 
There are many things without which an effect 
would not result, which we, nevertheless, do not 
think as causes. Take another example. Some 
water falls upon a sheet of paper and spoils it. 
Without the water, the paper could not have been 
spoilt ; without the paper, there would have been 
none to spoil. The presence of both of these was 
necessary for the occurrence of the result. This is 
perfectly clear. But, who thinks of saying, that this 
paper has been spoilt by the combined influence o| 

K 
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the paper and the water, for without the presence 
of either, the effect could not have resulted. The 
thing is ridiculous. The water, and the water alone, 
was the cause of spoihng the paper. These three 
assertions, that we are necessitated to think a cause, 
since we must think the effect as previously existing ; 
that a cause is every thing without which an effect 
would not result ; and that a plurality of causes is 
necessary for every effect, embrace the foundation 
of Sir WiUiam's theory, and fall together. There 
may, or there may not, be a plurality of causes, but 
such plurality is no necessity in the case. 

Mh, The theory errs in asserting that " a new 
appearance" or " event" affords the only occasion on 
which the causal judgment results. Most assuredly, 
as this theory asserts, we can think an object only 
as existing ; but there is another point which is fatal 
to this theory of causality, we may think an object 
existing in its present form, and, without any thought 
in reference to change in the form of its existence, 
we think a cause for its existence in its present form. 
Take an example. A steaip-engine stands before 
us, entire in every respect ; we recognise no change 
from the rough materials to the beautiful mechanism ; 
our first glance reveals the thing complete ; there is 
no change going on, — no event taking place, — no 
new appearance being gradually evolved, yet we 
necessarily affirm, that there must originally have 
been some cause. We do not think it as previously 
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existing, so that our notion of cause is not originated 
there ; we think it as now existing, but still our 
notion of causality is not in that ; but, while we think 
it existing, we also think it as caused, or having a 
cause. A relative change in the form of existence, — 
a new appearance,: — is not necessary to originate in 
us our notion of cause. Nay more, not only do we 
think a cause, though we perceive no change, but we 
think that there must be a cause wht/ there is no 
change. We necessarily think that there must be a 
cause why all the parts of the steam-engine keep 
combined ; we necessarily think a cause why a body 
remains at rest ; we necessarily think a cause why 
the particles of matter adhere. The necessity of 
thinking existence does not by any means give us 
the necessity of thinking a cause. These two are 
perfectly distinct, and constitute separate conditions 
of thought. It is erroneous to assert that the causal 
judgment consists " in the universal necessity of 
which we are conscious, to think causes for every 
event." The causal judgment consists in the universal 
necessity of which we are conscious, to think a cause 
for every existence. 

5th, The theory fails to account for the necessity 
of thinking a cause for every existence. This asser- 
tion is virtually involved in the preceding observa- 
tions, but we are anxious to distinguish it. The 
mere perception of the existence of an object necessi- 
tates the conviction that it had a cause. Sir Wil- 
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liam endeavours to explain whj, on perceiving a new 
existence, we must think a cause, and that is, because 
we must think the object as previously existing. 
But this theory entirely overlooks the fact in con- 
sciousness, that we think a cause, not only for every 
change in the form of existence, but for every exist- 
ence apart from all change. The theory fails to re- 
cognise all the instances in which the causal judg- 
ment originates, and, consequently, fails to explain 
these. Sir William's theory maintains that there is 
a necessity to think causes for every change ; we 
assert that the mind is necessitated to think a cause 
for every existence, even though there should be no 
manifestation of change. 

6th, The theory errs by asserting that the effect 
is the complement of being contained in the cause. 

Sir William says, — " We think the causes to con- 
tain all that is contained in the effect ; the effect to 
contain nothing but what is contained in the causes. 
Bach is the sum of the other." This assertion, natur- 
ally growing out of Sir William's doctrine, carries its 
destruction in its front. We have already shown 
that the mere material out of which the effect is 
formed, is not thought as a cause. In so far, there- 
fore, as the material exists in the effect, it is not the 
cause existing in the effect. But, if we consider the 
real cause, that is, the efficient cause, it will be found 
that Sir William's statement is inapplicable. The 
cause, even as a cause, is not absorbed in the effect. 
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The pojver of the sculptor remains after his statue 
is finished. If it be said, that the particular exertion 
of power is gone, we grant it ; but it has not passed 
into the statue. If cause and effect be " each the 
sum of the other," it necessarily follows that when 
the effect begins to exist, the cause must cease to 
exist. The sculptor will cease to be so, after his 
first effort. His power as a sculptor will be absorbed 
in his first statue. Let the mechanic put forth his 
first effort, and his power as a mechanic will have 
gone. For the rest of his life he may stand with 
stupid gaze and look at the well finished and smoothly 
polished piece of dead matter, into which his me- 
chanical power has passed. On this theory, each 
individual must, in absolute verity, be a being of 
one work, and a man of one idea.* 

*7th, The theory errs in viewing causality only in 
the physical world, and not in the mental. Accord- 
ing to Sir William's system, we attribute the various 
mental phenomena to a distinct individual which we 
call mind. Let us, then, apply his doctrine of caus- 
ality in this instance. We are conscious of some 
mental phenomenon. According to this doctrine, 
we must think it as existing ; and so we do. 
Further, says our author, we cannot think it be^ 
ginning to exist. Is this true 1 We more than 



* On this theory, how will Sir William account for the cause of motion ? 
When we see a wheel moving, out of what is the motion evolved ? — out of 
the jrevious state of rest ? 
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doubt it, but so says Sir William, and let us follow 
him in the proof. He says, we must think the 
phenomenon existing in time, and we cannot think 
a time in which it did not exist. We have already 
pointed out what we consider the fallacy in this, and 
it were easy to do so now ; but, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us admit the assertion. Let it be granted, 
then, that we cannot conceive a time when this 
phenomenon did not exist. The statement is plainly 
contradictory, but let it be granted. Well, we are 
conscious of the commencement Of its existence as 
a phenomenon at the present time. Where was 
it before that 1 Was it in the mind, though not in 
consciousness 1 ■ Have we been wrong in considering 
that the phenomena rising in consciousness are newly 
originated existences 1 Did these phenomena all ex- 
ist in the mind before 1 This were indeed a trans- 
cendent doctrine of " innate ideas." We fear that 
this would be a proud assertion of human wisdom, 
rather than, what its author so appropriately designs 
his doctrine to be, "a discipline of humility." But, 
we bethink ourselves, Sir William saith somewhat of 
causes for every effect. If, then, the mental pheno- 
menon be the perception, for example, of' a stone ; 
did that mental phenomenon find previous existence 
in the stone 1 If this be true, there may yet be 
hope for a system of Materialism. 

8th, On the hypothesis of a First cause, the theory 
involves a system of Pantheism, It- may seem 
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strange, yet it is not the less true, that, at one ex- 
treme, Sir William makes the Infinite such an abstrac- 
tion as to render the whole creation impossible ; and, 
at the other extreme, identifies the whole creation 
with God, and thus finishes in Pantheism. It is said, 
that extremes meet ; and, with terrible inconsistency, 
do these extremes meet here. Notwithstanding our 
high respect for Sir William, we cannot refrain from 
taking our stand against the doctrine which he has 
presented on this point. But let us not be misun- 
derstood. We do not say that Sir William believes 
in Pantheism ; we are very far from thinking any 
such thing. But, we say, that his doctrine involves 
the assertion that we are necessitated to think the 
creation in accordance with the Pantheistic system ; 
in other words, that Pantheism, as being a real trans- 
script of our consciousness, is true philosophy. We 
go far with Sir William in his assertion of the weak- 
ness of the human mind ; but we do not believe that 
the limits assigned to our mind are such as, in any 
one instance, to necessitate a false conclusion. Were 
this the case, it would necessitate this other admis,-_ 
sion, that, in the language of reprobation applied to 
certain theories by Sir William, God had made " our 
nature a lier" 

But, let us see how Sir William's doctrine of causr 

•ality involves Pantheism. Having stated that we 

think the cause for every effect by thinking the effect 

as previously existing under another form, he says. 
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— " We cannot conceive, either, on the one hand, 
nothing becoming something, or, on the other, some- 
thing becoming nothing. When God is said to create 
the universe out of nothing, we think this by sup- 
posing that he evolves the universe out of himself."* 
Such is the doctrine of Sir WiUiam on this point, 
and such, we are sorry to add, is also the doctrine 
of M. Cousin. They equally present this assertion 
in reference to the manner in which we think the 
act of creation, and thus equally maintain that -we 
can in thought realize the act of creation only in 
accordance with the Pantheistic system, — that Pan- 
theism is the transcript of our 'Consciousness,^that 
it is, therefore, true philosophy. We frankly accept 
M. Cousin's indignant disclaimer of Pantheism, as 
presented in the Second Edition of his " Philosophical 
Fragments," in reply to some of his opponents, and 
we admire the earnestness of it. We freely state 
that we do not believe that either Sir William Hamil- 
ton, or M. Cousin, is a personal believer in Pantheism. 
But, we say that the theories of both essentially in- 
volve Pantheism. 

It is generally said, that in the act of creation, 
God created all things out of nothing. In reply to 
this. Sir William says, — " We cannot conceive nothing 
becoming something." Now, who ever said we could ? . 
Our author might have stopped in the middle of the- 
sentence, and said " we cannot conceive nothing." 

Discussions, p. 680. 
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- To think nothing is not to think at all. When we 
are able to think nothing, it is time enough to ask 
us to think nothing becoming something. When we 
think, we must think something, which is only in 
other words to say that we cannot think nothing ; 
and what does it serve to tell us that we cannot 
think nothing becoming something ? What has this 
to do with the act of creation, or with the manner 
in which we think it \ Very little indeed, we 
suspect. We do not suppose that any man would 
say that we can think the act of creation by thinking 
something evolved out of nothing. The absurdity of 
such a statement is manifest, and by whatever method 
we conceive the act of crieation, it is at once admitted 
that this is not the manner. 

Has, then. Sir William given the true account of 
the manner in which we think the act of creation 1 
He says, — " When God is said to create the universe 
out of nothing, we think this by supposing that he 
evolves the universe out of himself" Is this the 
manner in which we think the creation 1 We most 
distinctly deny it. It gives a revulsion to our whole 
-nature. It gives the lie to our consciousness, to say 
that we think the creation as evolved out of God — 
that we think these mountains and valleys, these 
rocks and rivers, the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea, as evolved out of God — 
as previously existing in God — as part of God. 
This universe evolved out of God ! It is an insult 
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to our consciousness to say that we think this 
material universe as evolved out of God. It was 
necessary for Sir William to make such an assertion 
in order to save his theory of causality ; but it was 
dangerous to test the validity of the theory at such 
a point ; the assertion of it here is a fatal error ; it 
is that which will ensure its universal rejection ; 
and, as finding no response in our consciousness, as 
being a violation of that consciousness, it stands 
convicted as philosophically false. It requires no 
reasoning or demonstration to establish its falsity. 
The assertion requires only to be stated and brought 
into contrast with our consciousness, in order to find 
that it cannot be maintained. Let us imagine that 
we stand at the point of creation, and perceive the 
material universe dart into existence — the actual 
commencement of material substance. What have we 
here 1 We are conscious of the origin of this new 
existence. We necessarily think that it had a causey 
— that some operating power has brought it into 
existence. But, do we think that this material 
substange pretiously existed in the cause 1 Do we 
think that the cause is material ? By the nature of 
the case it is impossible ; by our consciousness, the 
statement is /a&e. But, says Sir William, we can- 
not conceive nothing becoming something. Certainly 
not, for that were to think nothing, which is impossi- 
ble. Well then, he continues, "Creation is conceived, 
and is by us conceivable, only as the evolution of 
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existence from possibility into actuality, by the fiat 
of the Deity." What have we here 1 " The evolu- 
tion of existence from possibility into actuality." 
What is " existence ?" It is nothing, except in so far 
as an individual existence is indicated. In this case, 
therefore, it is either nothing, or it is the material . 
universe. It cannot be the material universe, for 
that has just begun ; and if it be not that, it is 
nothing, and to talk of its evolution is absurd. But, 
let us grant that it is the material universe. Well, 
if it be the evolution of the universe, whence is it 
evolved 1 From " possibility," says Sir William. 
And where is that 1 This is only an attempt to 
escape under the use of general terms. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that in the creation, God put forth 
into action, or " actuality," the power to create, 
which he previously possessed the " possibihty" of 
doing. This expresses a doctrine sufficiently correct, 
were it not for the accompanying assertion that God 
exercises this power by evolving the universe out of 
himself Applying the phraseology to second causes, 
it would be said that the formation of a steam-engine 
" is the evolution of existence from possibility into 
actuality." In this case, it is quite true that the 
man had previously the ability to make an engine, 
and the materials had the ability of being made into 
an engine, but out of what was the engine evolved 1 
Out of the materials certainly, and not out of the 
man. Where, then, were the materials out of which 
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God evolv^ed the universe 1 They were nowhere. 
There were none ; therefore, in the work of creation 
we cannot talk of the evolution of the created object. 
Were we to express what we hold to be our notion 
of creation, we would say that creation is conceived, 
and is by us conceivable, only as the origin of exist- 
ence, by the fiat of the Deity. We think the fact of 
the existence of the universe whenever it springs 
into being, but the how is beyond our reach. From 
the existing universe we have obtained a conception 
of God, we, therefore, think the world existing in 
time up to the point of creation. If, in thought, we 
pass beyond that, the world as the one term of the 
relation is drop{)ed, that is to say, we withdraw our 
thoughts from it, it ceases to be an object of thought, 
and God alone is thought as existing in Time. We 
say, then, that creation is the origin of existence by 
the fiat of the Deity. 

But, retorts Sir William, we cannot think the 
origin of existence, therefore we must think that the 
universe previously existed in God, since it did not 
till now exist in a created form. Now, it is ad- 
mitted by this philosopher, that we think the universe 
as beginning to exist in its present form. Well, is 
not that to think its origin % What necessitates us 
to think that it previously existed in another form 1 
We feel no such necessity. But, says Sir William, 
we cannot think a time when it did not exist ; we 
cannot think a time when there was nothing ; we 
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cannot think nothing becoming something. Now, 
we admit that we think the universe as existing in 
time. Well, it is said, we cannot think a time when 
it did not exist. To this we reply, that we cannot 
think a, time when nothing existed, yet we can easily 
think a time when the world did not exist — a time 
when God alone existed. "We have already shown, 
that time is a condition of thought, and that we 
cannot think time without thinking an object in it. 
When we think the universe existing in time, we 
cannot drop the one term of the relation, namely, 
the universe, and think time existing without any 
object. By a necessity of our nature, this is impos- 
sible. But this does not render it impossible for us 
to think a time when the world did not exist. Such 
a time we do think, when God alone existed. We 
think the universe existing in time, and we think 
God existing in time before the universe, but we feel 
no mental necessity to think " the sum of existence " 
involved in the existence of God alone, as identical 
with " the sum of existence " involved in the joint 
existence of God and the universe. We think the 
universe existing, and before it we think God exist- 
ing, but we feel no mental necessity to think that 
the universe was evolved out of God. In fact, we 
feel mentally necessitated to think that the material 
universe could not have previously existed as part 
of the Great Spirit. 

Let us again imagine the work of creation, and 
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see what are the facts of consciousness. We imagine 
the uniyerse beginning to exist ; its existence is 
realized as a phenomenon. If, then, we are asked, 
how does it come into existence 1 We answer that 
that does not come within our observation, and is, 
therefore, beyond the range of our speculation. To 
attempt to answer the question, were to violate the 
first principle of sound philosophy. All that we can 
affirm is, that we now recognise the world springing 
into existence, and we think an operating power, 
the Great First Cause as producing it. We think 
the universe as now existing — as a new existence — 
as an increase in the sum of being. It has nothing to 
do with this to tell us that we cannot think time 
previously existent and separate from the universe 
— that we cannot make time the object of thought, 
and think it before the universe began — as if this 
were essential to thinking the non-existence of the 
universe. When we are asked to think the time 
before a certain house was erected, we realize that 
time simply by thinking of events which occurred, or 
of objects which existed before that house was built. 
So with the Creation, — we think the time when 
the world did not exist, by thinking God as alone 
existent. We have no more difficulty in thinking a 
time when the world did not exist, than in thinking 
a time when that house did not exist. Nor need 
Sir William start any difficulty in reference to the 
possibility of our conception of God as he existed 
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before the creation, since his own theory implies such 
a conception. If, as he says, we think the world 
evolved out of God, it is plainly impHed that we 
think God as previously existent. We, however, 
admit that we cannot understand how God operates 
without materials, for we have no experience of such 
an exertion of causal energy ; but we think God as 
the cause which produces the effect ; and we have 
no difficulty in thinking the object as beginning to 
exist. We at once recognise the absurdity of the 
assertion that God separated from himself a part of 
His essence, and so operated upon it as to produce 
the universe. Sir. William himself recognises this 
in the last quotation we have given, when he speaks 
of the creation of the universe, as its evolution from 
possibility into actuality. This is a quiet way of 
admitting that it did not previously exist, but that 
there was previously in God the power to produce 
it ; which is a very different doctrine from that inr 
volved in the assertion, that we think the act of 
creation by supposing that God " evolves the universe 
out of himself." - 

When, therefore, we say that God made all things 
out of nothing, it is not meant that nothing became 
something. It is meant that God operated without 
materials — that the world was originated by an act 
of power— by the fiat of the Deity. Ex nihilo, nihil 
fit, is either a truth or a falsehood according to the 
relation in which it is taken. If by it be rneant 
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that something cannot be evolved out of nothing — 
that nothing cannot become something, it is true. 
If by it be meant that God cannot v?ithout materials 
originate a new existence, it is false. 

We might use against Sir "William on this point 
one of his ovrn arguments against M. Cousin. And 
thus — almost in Sir William's ovrn words, — -" On 
this theory, God is not distinct from the world; 
the creature is a modification of the Creator." " On 
this hypothesis, one of two alternatives must be adr 
mitted ;" God must " pass either from the better to 
the worse, or from the worse to the better," both of 
which are absurd. 

Qth, On this theory, the conception of a First Cause 
is an impossibility. We have shown that, on the 
hypothesis of a First Cause, the theory is pantheistic, 
but even that hypothesis is altogether inconsistent 
with the theory. In the theory of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the notion of a First Cause is a borrowed con- 
ception. Its author speaks of the universe as evolved 
out of God, but how has he obtained the conception 
of God, or of a First Cause 1 Not in accordance 
with his own theory, most certainly. According to 
his theory, the causal judgment arises from the fact 
that " we are constrained to think, that what now 
appears to us under a new form, had previously an 
existence under others." Now, if we account for a 
new appearance by thinking it as it previously ex- 
isted, we must again account for that previous exist- 
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ence by thinking it as having existed under a 
different form at a time still more antecedent, and 
so on for ever. On this theory, we are dealing with 
a constant chain of causes, without the possibility, of 
reaching an absolute cause ; we are engaged upon 
the ever varying forms of existence without the pos- 
sibility of reaching absolute existence. Let us, then, 
suppose that we reach the point at which the uni- 
verse is created ; according to the theory under 
consideration, we think that the universe previously 
existed under a different form. Now, if this be all 
that is involved in our conception of the cause of 
the world, for aught we know, that form may also 
be the result of a change, and the previous form 
may also have been the result of, a change, and so 
on for ever. The alleged necessity of thinking a 
present existence as previously existing under a dif- 
ferent form, can never give the necessity to think an 
original and absolute existence. How, then, does 
Sir William obtain the conception of that First 
Cause, from whom all things are said to have been 
evolved 1 Not in accordance with his own theory 
assuredly. He can reach it only by reverting to "the 
notion of a First Cause as a necessary conviction of 
the mind, and thus must overturn his whole theory. 
That we have a necessary conception of a First 
Cause, we consider the true doctrine ; but of this 
hereafter. 

For the reasons thus statSd, we consider that Sir 
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William's theory of causality does not account for 
the phenomenon, and is altogether unsatisfactory. 
We have occupied considerable space in discussing 
this question, but we have deemed it necessary, 
inasmuch as it concerns the true account of our 
notion of God as the great First Cause. 

We might have presented other objections, but 
we have already dwelt at sufficient length on the 
matter. For example, we might have remarked 
that Sir William's theory erroneously professes to be 
based upon a weakness of the mind. Does it prove 
weakness of mind, that in order to think, we must 
think something existing in time 1 Does it prove 
weakness of mind that we cannot think nothing? 
What a power of mind it would be to be able to think 
nothing — to think and yet not to think ! To think, 
and to think existence are convertible terms, and is 
not thought precisely the power of the mind 1 

The doctrine of causality which we adopt, is that 
held by the majority of modern philosophers, though 
it may be with some variations in the manner of 
statement and in the mode of defence. Our doctrine 
is this, — That it is a necessary condition of human 
intelligence — a first principle of the mind — to think 
a cause for every existence, except the great First 
Cause, who is the cause of all things else, and is him- 
self uncaused, unchangeable, and absolute. We do 
not say in the language of some, " that whatever 
begins to exist, must hUve a cause which produced 
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it." In our statement of the principle, we intend to 
indicate that the mind is necessitated to think a 
cause for every existence, even though we should not 
recognise it when beginning to exist. We mean to 
indicate that, by the causal judgment, we are not only 
necessitated to think a cause for every object which 
we recognise as beginning to exist ; but we are also 
necessitated to think that every object which we 
recognise as existing, must have begun to exist, and 
must have had a cause for so beginning ; except the 
one Infinite and Eternal Being. The world in which 
we live is not brought under our observation as be- 
ginning to exist, yet we necessarily think that it did 
begin to exist, and that it was the operation of a cause 
which realized its origin. We say, therefore, that to 
think a cause for every existence is a necessary 
condition of human intelligence-^a iirst principle of 
the mind — an ultimate datum of consciousness, 
which cannot be demonstrated, yet which cannot be 
doubted, and which must be thought by all men. 

In rieference to this theory Sir William says, that 
it " certainly does account for the phenomenon." 
Since, therefore, we consider that the causal judg- 
ment is necessary to all men, and since we consider 
that all other theories. Sir William's included, have 
failed to account for the phenomenon, we maintain 
the theory now stated as fully accounting for the 
phenomenon, and as the only tenable theory on the 
question. 
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Notwithstanding, however, Sir William's admission 
of the sufficiency of the theory, he urges against it 
one or two objections, a reply to which we feel our- 
selves constrained to attempt. 

The first objection which we shall consider, is 
stated by Sir William in the following terms, — " If 
there be postulated an express and positive affirma- 
tion of inteUigence to account for the mental deliver- 
ance, — that existence cannot absolutely commence ; 
we must equally postulate a counter affirmation of 
intelligence, positive and express, to explain the 
counter mental deliverance, — that existence cannot 
infinitely not commence. . . . But they are contra- 
dictories ; and, as contradictories, they cannot both 
be true. On this theory, therefore, the root of our 
nature is a lie."'^^ To this we reply that we do not 
hold both. "We deny the existence of any such 
thing as a " mental deliverance, that existence 
cannot absolutely commence." Upon ground already 
stated, we altogether deny that our notion of 
causality is convertible with the thought of con- 
tinued existence. We expressly deny that we are 
necessitated to think that every object which we 
recognise as beginning to exist must have previously 
existed under a different form. We therefore alto- 
gether deny the asserted "mental deliverance, — 
that existence cannot absolutely commence, ;" it is no 
part of our theory, consequently our theory is not 

* Discussions, p. 595. 
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chargeable with the inconsistency of holding both 
contradictories. We hold it as a mental deliverance 
that everything but God did absolutely begin to 
exist — that nothing but God has had infinite exist- 
ence — or, in the more awkward language of the quo- 
tation, "that existence cannot infinitely not com- 
mence." We do assert the fact of two mental de- 
liverances, but certainly not of two which are mutually 
contradictory. They are these : — First, That there 
is a cause for the existence of every object in its pre- 
sent form : Secondly, That all things, except God, had 
an absolute commencement,* that is, that there was 
a First Cause. These two are not contradictories ; 
and against our theory as embracing these, the ob- 
jection is inapplicable. If, however, the objection to 
Sir William's theory which we have indicated above 
be admitted as valid, namely, that the necessity to 
think existence relative in time is not a weakness, 
but a power, the present objection, which he urges 
against our theory, turns with destructive efiect upon 
his own, since he asserts that the two contradictories 
are both the deliverances of consciousness. 

The next objection is expressed thus, — "To. suppose 
a positive and special principle of causality, is to sup- 
pose that there is expressly revealed to us, through 
intelhgence, an affirmation of the fact that there exists 

* By " absolute commencement," we mean the origin of being without 
previously existing materials ; not origin without dependent relation on a 
cause. The former we regard as Sir William's meaning; on any other 
snpposition, the asserted contradiction vanishes. 
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110 free causation ; that is, that tliere is no cause which 
is not itself merely an effect, existence being only a 
series of determined antecedents and determined 
consequents."* Does then our doctrine imply a 
denial of free will 1 We are persuaded that it does' 
not. Let us examine our consciousness, and ascertain 
what facts are therein presented. We are conscious 
of an act of volition. In accordance with the theory 
which we have presented, we necessarily refer this 
phenomenon to a certain power which we call Mind. 
Some may say that we refer the phenomenon to the 
power of will as its cause. So, indeed, we may, but 
it is to be remembered that the division of the powers 
of the mind is merely theoretical, and instituted for 
philosophical purposes. The powers of the mind are 
not separate existences. When we speak of, the 
various powers of the mind, we mean thus to indicate 
only the several relations in which the mind, that is, 
the individual mind, can operate. Well, then, when 
we are conscious of an act of will, we refer it to 
some cause, and that cause we call Mind. Is 
the mind, then, an effect 1 Yes. It was created 
by God. Does this involve the impossibility of 
freedom 1 We recognise no such impossibility. 
We are conscious of an act of volition ; we refer 
it to a cause which we call mind ; but in so doing 
we find nothing fatal to the freedom of the mind. 
We find no difficulty in thinking the act of voHtion 

* Discussions, p. 595. 
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as a new existence, which did in consciousness abso- 
lutely begin to exist ; and we have no difficulty in 
thinking that the mind was the originating power. 
Our theory of causality acknowledges the necessity 
of referring the phenomenon to a cause ; but it 
recognises no necessity to affirm that the cause of 
this phenomenon was another previously existing 
phenomenon ; and so on ad infinitvm. Such " a 
series of determined antecedents and determined 
consequents" would be essential, in order to establish 
Necessity or Fatalism, and invalidate Freedom, but 
consciousness reveals no such series, and our theory 
does not assert its existence. 

Let us, however, hear Sir Wilham again on this 
point. He says,—" Moral liberty does not merely 
consist in. the power of doing what we will, but in the 
power of willing what we will. For a power over 
the determinations of our Will supposes an act of 
Will that our Will should determine so and so ; for 
we can only freely exert power through a rational 
determination or volition."* Now, what is meant 
by " willing to will V Was any one ever conscious 
of this 1 Was any one ever conscious of willing to 
will what he wills 1 Was any one ever conscious of 
such a series passing through his mind ? No man 
ever was, or ever could be. And if no one is 
conscious of it, by what right is it affirmed that 
such a series is necessary in order to free volition ? 

* Eeid's Works, p. 699, (Note A.) 
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We are not at all conscious of willing to will, in 
order to that freedom of will of which we are 
conscious. The whole assertion about the necessity 
of such a series is a mere fabrication. Look again 
at Sir William's statement. He says, — " We can 
only freely exert power through volition." Well, if 
we freely exprt power through volition, the very 
first act of volition involves a free exertion of power, 
and no previous act of volition is necessary to secure 
free exertion. If, as is asserted, we freely exert 
power through volition, it is utterly ridiculous to 
assert, that for the free exertion of power in volition 
we require a previous act of volition. We therefore 
consider that Sir William's objection entirely breaks 
down, while our theory of causality stands uninjured, 
and presents no obstacles to freedom of will. 

Having thus stated our doctrine of causality, and 
vindicated it from the assaults of Sir William, we 
shall now briefly state M. Cousin's opinion in refer- 
ence to our notion of God as First Cause. His 
assertion is, that we think God not only as a, cause, 
but as an absolute cause, by which he^ means a cause 
which must act. According to M. Cousin, it is not 
merely a fact that God has put forth causal energy 
in the act of creation, and that he now exists as the 
cause of every other existence ; but, by the very con- 
stitutionof hisnaturCjGod wasnecessitated to put forth 
causal energy, or, in his own language, was necessitated 
to "pass into act." According to this doctrine, there- 
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fore, God was not merely aWe to create, but necessitated 
to create : Creation was a necessaij act.* In defence 
of such a doctrine we say nothing ; and for it we 
oflfer no apology. When we consider the influence 
of the transcendental philosophy of Germany upon 
M. Cousin, it is not difficult to understand how he 
was led to propound a doctrine so untenable. 
Attracted by the beauties of German transcendental- 
ism, yet painfully conscious of certain marks of failure, 
he sought to obliterate the defects, and, by a few 
clever touches, to fill in the parts in a manner con- 
formable with the whole. But, woe to the eflForts of 
Eclecticism ! What had been pl'ofessedly improved, 
had only been made worse than before. We do not 
dwell upon this error of M. Cousin, which is only one 
of many faults into which he seems to have been 
led by a too ardent admiration of a system. The 
doctrine has been demolished by Sir William Hamil- 
ton with a master's hand. Never was artillery more 
powerful, directed with more terrible effect. 

We pass now from the opinion of M. Cousin, and 
proceed to the completion of our purpose in the 
present Chapter. We have seen that, by a first 
principle of our mind, we necessarily think a cause for 
every existence. Do we, then, think every existence 
as a mere link in an eternal chain of causes 1 We 



* According to M. Cousin's doctrine, God must act as a cause. According 
to Sir William's doctrine God cannot act as a cause, for the unconditioned 
cannot exist in relation. Both are vicious extremes. 
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do not. Without reasoning upon the matter, the 
mind instinctively perceives the absurdity of such an 
assertion. While the general principle that there is 
a cause for every existence is implanted in the mind 
as a native possession, there is placed along with it, 
as a necessary principle of the mind, the revelation 
of one grand exception, of one Being, the Cause of 
all causes, himself uncaused. No man, who even 
cursorily reflects upon his own consciousness, can 
honestly assert that these two principles are unknown 
to him. We do not intend to dwell here at great 
length upon the position of Atheism, in denying the 
existence of God. Atheism is a lie in the utterance, 
and a lie against the clearest of all evidence- — the 
consciousness of a man's own mind. Let a man 
examine his own consciousness, and say if he does 
not find there the necessary beliefs, that there must 
be a cause for every event, and that there must be a 
First Cause for every existence. Let any man 
examine his own consciousness and he will find these 
principles in his mind. He will find that he cannot 
begin to demonstrate their truth, but he cannot doubt 
them, he must believe them. 

We admit that, upon any other ground than that 
of a necessary principle of the mind, these words 
were nothing but mere dogmatism ; but, with that 
foundation, they are the words of truth.* 

* When we speak of a necessary principle of the mind, as tlie only ground 
which warrants uncompromising assertion, apart from demonstration, we 
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■ Let us examine our consciousness, and attempt 
clearly to delineate the facts revealed. The mind 
thinks of the wide world, on whose broad sur- 
face we seem so small — of the high towering rocks, 
which, in dread silence, stand as tokens that man 
below and thej above ai-e equally subject to a higher 
power — of the vast expanse of waters, by some my- 
sterious tie hung freely in the hollows of the earth — ■ 
of the host of stars, midst which our world is but a 
speck — of that mysterious power by which the earth 
is rent and made to quake — of the shade which creeps 
athwart the central luminary, and, with a power be- 
yond our control, wraps us in thick darkness. By a 
necessity of our nature, we must think that all these 
had a cause. But, was that cause itself an effect 1 
and, if so, must we go back in a regressive process from 
effect to cause, never coming to an end 1 We feel 
that this is an absurdity which cannot recommend 
itself to our reason. Let us endeavour to realize 
an unending chain, in which each cause is itself an 

mean in the sphere of mental philosophy, which finds all its materials in 
the revelations of consciousness. And why do these necessary principles 
of the mind stand supreme and beyond the reach of dispute 2 Because they 
are implanted in the mind by God — they are a direct revelation from God. 
May we not, then, have other facts of equal certainty otherwise revealed S 
Certainly, The facts of an external revelation, in other words, the facts of 
Scripture. These two, the facts of the internal revelation, that is to say, 
the necessary principles of the mind, and the facts of the external revelation, 
that is to say, Ae truths of the Bible, we may maintain with uncompro- 
mising stedfastness, apart from all demonstration. They are both the 
revelations of God. It is the singular harmony, and mutual adaptation of 
these two, which seems to us the strongest proof of the divine origin of the 
Scriptures — a course of proof which might be (Jeveloped with great advan- 
tage to the Christian evidences. 
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effect, developed by some previously originated cause, 
and we shall fail. Let us endeavour to imagine an 
eternal chain of causes — a succession of Operating 
povrers, without some originating power, and we 
shall find that we not only cannot realize such a 
thing, but we cannot believe in it, inasmuch as it is 
in direct violation of a necessary conviction of our 
mind. We cannot believe in a course of operations 
without an originating power. We cannot believe in 
a process of development without some origin of the 
process. It is the acknowledged necessity of the 
human mind to believe in some uncreated source, as 
the Origin of all things. It is the very nature of 
the causal judgment to think a power for the origin 
of all things. We find these two necessary convic- 
tions both involved in the relation of causality : — 
that there is a cause for the existence of every object 
in its present form ; and that there is a primary 
Cause for the origin of all existence. On the one 
hand, we cannot believe in an unending regression 
of finite causes. The very attempt is felt to involve 
something antagonistic to our nature — something 
which our very constitution stamps as impossible. 
We cannot believe in such a thing. On the other 
hand, we have a necessary belief, which establishes 
positive truth, and which affirms that there is an 
uncreated infinite Being, who by his own power 
originated all things. This we find we must believe ; 
nothing else can be regarded as sufficient ; this alone 
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is satisfactory. We may wish that it were false ; 
by vainly directing the mind to curious speculation, 
we may turn our attention from it ; but, while we 
endeavour to account to ourselves for the origin of 
all things which now exist, we must think an infinite 
and eternal Creator. We must think a primary 
Cause for all causes ; an unbeginning Origin of all 
existence ; a central Power from which comes all 
activity ; an everlasting Fountain of Life, from which 
flows all vitality. 

Such, we say, is the revelation of consciousness. 
We have endeavoured to ascertain what we do think, 
what we do believe, what we must believe. We have 
given exclusive attention to the internal phenomena, 
regardless of the objections which may be busily 
urged as we announce their character. Now, how- 
ever, we can imagine that we hear the voice of the 
objector asserting that all is a fabrication. In 
answer to such an assertion, we can only ask each 
one to examine his own consciousness ; to attempt 
satisfactorily to account to his own mind for the 
origin of all things ; and he will find that he instinc- 
tively thinks an uncreated Power as the originator 
of every thing. A re we indignantly asked if we 
deny the fact that there are men who assert that 
they do not believe in a First Cause 1 We admit 
that there are such men. As there have been men 
who have denied the existence of the external world ; 
so there have been men who, admitting its existence. 
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have denied the existeuce of a First Cause ; and we 
think the former class the more consistent of the 
two. There have been men who have, theoretically 
maintained that there is no universe, and who have 
yet confessed that they found themselves necessi- 
tated to believe in its existence. And so, there have 
been men who have denied the existence of a First 
Cause — who have theoretically maintained that there 
is no such Being — and who have .accomplished this 
simply by withdrawing their attention and fixing it 
upon the mere forms of a theory. But, this we will 
say of such men, that if they were as honest as the 
former class, they would admit that they feel them- 
selves practically necessitated to believe in the exist- 
ence of the First Cause, whose existence they theo- 
retically deny. Let a man refuse to turn his atten- 
tion to the facts of the question, and he may main- 
tain anything to his own satisfaction, no matter how 
monstrous it may seem to others. Let him refuse 
to apply his mind to the circumstances in which the 
conviction we have described will arise ; let him 
abide by his own peculiar forms of thought, and 
refuse to examine their foundation ; and he may 
theoretically maintain his unbelief Avith perfect satis- 
faction. But, let him theoretically maintain Atheism 
as he may, he cannot live it. If he be at all a re- 
flective man, the inquiry will often arise in his mind, 
whence come I, and whence have come all these ob- 
jects around me ? And with such thoughts in his 
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mind, he will find the truth pressed upon hira-^he 
cannot escape it — he must admit it. The still, small 
voice of consciousness saith, — that there was an in- 
finite and eternal Creator of all things. Man may 
rush from the truth, he may stifle the inquiry, he 
may escape from it by turning his thoughts to 
other objects. But, let him raise the inquiry, let 
him prosecute it, and, as he is a living, intelligent 
being, with the soul of humanity within him, and 
possessed of all its principles, he must Believe. 

The upholder of Atheism will observe that we do 
not profess to prove the existence of a First Cause. 
We do not profess to demonstrate the fact. We 
maintain that it is above proofs— that it is beyond 
all demonstration. We maintain that it can be neither 
doubted nor demonstrated, but is a truth necessary 
to the mind — a truth which must be believed. Not, 
indeed, a truth which is always present to the mind 
— not a truth which cannot be shunned ; but a truth 
which must be realized if we seek to account to 
ourselves for the origin of all things ; a principle 
which, when raised in the mind, cannot be doubted, 
and, in arising, stands supreme. We do not uphold 
the argument from design as a demonstration 
logically exact. On the contrary, we maintain that 
we never can have a logical demonstration of the 
existence of God. The creation of the universe is 
only a finite manifestation of power, and from that 
we can never infer the Infinite. Every such argu- 
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ment is incompetent, as embracing more in the 
conclusion than is involved in the premises. We 
therefore do not at all profess to present any 
argument which will be a satisfactory demonstration 
of a First Cause, — but we make no such profession, 
because we believe that, in every such attempted 
demonstration, the notion of the First Cause is 
involved in the very first step. Man necessarily has 
the notion in his mind — he needs no proof of it — 
any attempt to prove it would involve its assumption 
in starting, but man finds himself so constituted that 
he cannot get rid of it. All the use we would make 
of what has been called the argument from design is 
as an illustration— *as presenting a course of thought 
in which the conception of a First Cause will arise — 
as originating an inquiry which, if prosecuted, must 
terminate in belief Let any man honestly carry 
out the inquiry in reference to the origin of all things, 
and he will find that he can no longer doubt — that 
by the constitution of his mind he must believe in 
the existence of an infinite and eternal First Cause.* 

* With all deference, we must be allowed thus strongly to question both 
the wisdom and the conclusiveness of the common arguments to prove the 
existence of a God. Well do we remember the complicated feelings of 
anxiety which passed through our mind, when we first began to consider 
these arguments — when it seemed that we were required to determine 
whether the existence of God should be one of the articles of our belief. 
Early dogmatic instructions made a due impression, and found a response 
in our mind, but these arguments for the first time startled us with the 
suspicion that the conclusion might be false. Left to ourselves there was 
no difficulty ; steering through these arguments there was doubt and 
uncertainty. Such we consider the natural tendency of these arguments, 
.and, while such doubts arise, the mind may fail to observe that they 
militate against the argument, without affecting the yarf. 
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When we look upon the objects around us, we 
necessarily think a First Cause for every existence. 
What, then, is our notion of a cause 1 and what is 
our notion of the First Cause 1 As we have already 
shewn, our notion of cause is a notion of power. 
Now, our notion of power is only relative, that is to 
say, we know power only in relation to its effects. 
We think a cause, therefore, as the power which 
produces certain effects ; and according to the 
nature of the effect produced, will be our notion of 
the producing cause. 

Such is the manner in which we form our notion 
of a cause ; how do we obtain a notion of the great 
First Cause 1 We look across our world ; iti thought 
we endeavour to embrace the wide universe ; and 
as we do so, we find rising within us the necessary 
belief that there was an independent First Cause, by 
whom all these were brought into existence. The 
entire universe is the creation — He is the Creator : 
that vast system of worlds is the effect — He is the 
Cause. We think of world after world ; system 
after system ; and all the host as one grand whole, 
and we think the First Cause as the mysterious 
power which produced all these. We stand over- 
whelmed before power so great ; and our whole soul 
swells with conscious testimony to the great reality. 
Strangely we feel our weakness as we stand, a mere 
speck on a distant orb of the vast universe. Strangely 
we feel the greatness of God, the Being by whose 
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fiat these worlds were first made to roll in space. 
We imagine ourselves a conscious spectator of that 
mighty act ; and dread solemnity reigns in our soul. 
We are in the very presence of the great God, and 
are surrounded by -the tokens of his power. He has 
created all ; He is maintaining all ; His hand seems 
strangely upholding all. In the midst of such an 
awful manifestation of power, when we think of the 
Being by whpm it is exercised, do we think that this 
may be all he can do — do we find any tokens that 
this may be the limit of his power ? No. We are 
possessed by the all-absorbing thought of power 
so great, exercised by Him who is the great First 
Cause — high and alone — with naught above to influ- 
ence Him — with naught around to restrict Him — 
and all things formed as but a proof of what he 
willed to do. Limits ! We cannot find them — we 
cannot realize them in thought. To limit that power 
there must needs be some one higher, but there is 
none, — we think Him, and must think Him, as the 
Eternal and Supreme. All things are fitted to raise 
in our mind the thought of this Infinite cause. Our 
own earth, with its marvellous formations, is a suffi- 
cient connecting-link to raise our thoughts to the 
mighty Originator. The imperfect glance which we 
can take of the many worlds which float around us 
in space, expands our thoughts still further, and 
gives us a deeper consciousness of the Infinite. The 
loud-sounding thunderbolt, as it rolls and echoes 
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through unlimited space, strikes to the very depths 
of our heart, till it throbs with those emotions which 
are the conscious acknowledgment of the God who 
thunders. Every finite cause is the associating link 
which leads us to the Infinite. We may think that 
a certain cause has been itself modified by some 
previously existing cause, which again has been influ- 
enced by some other, but we cannot think that there 
is an unending chain of these finite causes, — we 
cannot believe such a thing. We must think a 
Being who is possessed of 'infinite, power, that is, 
wh"ose power is not limited by any other power, but 
who is himself the source of all power. 

From these remarks, we think it obvious that we 
have some notion of the infinite Being as First Cause. 
We have a relative manifestation of the power of that 
Being in the works of creation. Since the uncondi- 
tioned Being has made such a relative manifestation 
of himself, it is plain that we (jkn form some notion 
of him as thus existing, that, in fact, the thought of 
the creation necessitates the thought of the Creator. 
What, then, is the notion we have of the First Cause? 
Our notion of the First Cause is the notion of a Being 
possessed of power. Do we, then, think that power 
as limited or as unlimited 1 We consider that the 
answer is plain. The First Cause is thought as a 
Being of unlimited power. We cannot think his 
power as limited, for to think limits is to think a 
limiting power, and the terms of the relation are, the 
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Creator producing, — all things produced. There is, 
therefore, no power which can limit ; we cannot 
think his power as limited ; we must think the First 
Cause as the original source of all power — as infinite 
Power itself. Can we, then, form a perfect notion 
of infinite power 1 This is clearly impossible. We 
form our notion of it only in accordance with its 
relative manifestation. We think the First Cause 
as the power producing all things, but we cannot 
think that power as limited ; therefore we must 
think it as unlimited. We cannot think it as finite ; 
therefore we must think it as infinite. 

In the same manner we form our conception of 
the wisdom of the Supreme Being. Everywhere do 
we find the traces of this wisdom, and we must con- 
template it as infinite, since there is none higher. 
Not that bur finite minds can fully fathom the depths 
of divine wisdom, but, realizing the proofs of that 
wisdom, we cannot regard it as limited, we must 
regard it as absolute and infinite. Thus, in our con- 
ception of the First Cause, do we obtain the notion 
of absolute power and absolute wisdom. 

By a necessity of our mind, we do think a First 
Cause for all existence. We do not think that First 
Cause as a negation of the finite ; we do not merely 
think away limits ; we recognise a real object of 
thought, and that object is an infinite Being — infinite 
in every respect — with nothing in existence which 
could possibly limit him. When we think the First 
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Cause as revealed in relatiou with the works of crea- 
tion, we recognise in our own consciousness the 
knowledge of something real. If we may be allowed 
the expression, we feel in realizing this act of thought, 
that its object is of all objects the most real — strange 
and mysterious, it is true — ^yet, pre-eminently reaL 
We confess that our knowledge of that Being is par- 
tial and indefinite. Does it, then, by the very dim- 
ness of its perception, by the very indefiniteness and 
imperfection of its realization, produce a weak and 
transient impression on the mind 1 Nay, the very 
reverse is the case. Of all the objects of knowledge, 
there is none which so impresses the mind.; none 
which exercises such an influence over us ; none 
which spreads over the mind such feelings of awe. 
Its presence calls forth a' response from the whole 
soul, and raises from the very depths of our nature 
the most powerful emotions which reign in the mind. 
With such testimony within us ; with the conscious- 
ness of intensity of emotion ; we assert that our 
knowledge of the infinite Creator is pre-eminently 
real and positive. 

Let us now endeavour to sum up our argument 
in a manner somewhat approximating to logical ex- 
actness. We consider that the mind has a necessary 
belief in the existence of an infinite Being in the 
relation of First Cause. In thinking the world, and 
in thinking the First Cause as the creating power 
which brought it into existence, we regard it beyond 
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all dispute that the infinite Being has come into re- 
lation with the mind as an object of thought. 
Apart from the question concerning our knowledge 
of the Creator, and how we think such an object, it 
seeras to us plain and undeniable that, in thinking 
the relation of cause and eiFect in this instance, the 
infinite Being is recognised as an object of thought. 
Both terms in every relation must be thought, and 
just as truly as we think the creation, do we think the 
Creator ; just as truly as we think the first effect, do we 
think the First Cause ; just as truly as we think the 
finite world, do we think the infinite God. The mere 
thought of a finite power necessitates the thought of 
an infinite power ; and, just inasmuch as we think 
an infinite Being, do we realize the First Cause of 
all things. In no other way can we realize our 
belief in a Pii'st Cause for all existence. From the 
very nature of the case, it is plain that the one 
infinite Being has come into relation with our mind 
as an object of thought. Whatever may be the 
nature of our act of thought, and whatever the object 
may seem to be as recognised in thought, we wish it 
distinctly observed, that the object as existing, and 
as in relation with our mind is the really Infinite — the 
one infinite Being. 

In reference to the nature of our thought, it may 
be argued, that, as our thought is finite, it cannot 
embrace the infinite, it cannot give anything more 
than a knowledge of the finite. Now, we at once 
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admit, that our thought is finite, and cannot embrace 
the infinite, that is, cannot know it in all its extent. 
But, does it thence fijUow that we can have no know- 
ledge of the infinite Being 1 Is it impossible to have a 
limited knowledge of an infinite object 1 We think 
not. We do not consider the argument a valid one, 
that, since our thought is finite, therefore the object 
of thought' must be finite. We do not consider that 
an object in order to be known must be completely 
known — ^must be wholly embraced. We hold that 
if an object, whether finite or infinite, be brought 
into relation with the mind, it can be known. For 
example, the mariner afloat on the Atlantic can 
make that ocean an object of thought. He does 
not recognise it in all its extent, nor does he recog- 
nise it as limited, for it is to be observed that the 
limits are to be found in his power of vision, and 
not in the object as seen, since he may reach the 
limits to which his power of vision leads him, and 
still find the ocean rolling beyond. tIBo with our 
knowledge of the Infinite. If the infiliite come into 
relation with our mind, it does not follow that we 
cannot know it, because our knowledge is limited. 
The mind is not restricted to the knowledge of only 
such things as it can fully embrace, or completely 
know. By the necessity to think a First Cause for 
all existence, the infinite God is brought into relation 
with our mind, and as such He is known. That 
our powers are limited, by no means proves that 
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every object of thougHt is similarly limited, or is 
thought as limited. It proves that our thought is 
limited, but not that the object of thought is limited ; 
the limits are in our mind and not in the object ; 
and at the very point at which we are conscious of 
the limits of our own mind, we recognise the object as 
stretching beyond us. We may, therefore, have a 
limited, or imperfect knowledge of an object — an 
indefinite knowledge of the Infinite. The object of 
thought may be the really Infinite, though imper- 
fectly known. We admit, then, that we have only 
a limited knowledge of the infinite Being, but it 
does not thence follow that we think Him as finite. 
We think Him without thinking limits ; apart from 
all limits ; and with the impossibility of thinking 
limits. We do think Him ; we cannot think him 
as limited ; therefore we must think Him as un- 
limited. 

In reference to the actual manifestation of power 
in the work of creation, it may be argued, that there 
is a manifestation of only finite power, inasmuch as 
we recognise only a limited result. Now, it is evi- 
dent, from what we have already said, that the 
relative manifestation of power in the work of crea- 
tion introduces us to a knowledge of that Being who 
has revealed the results of this exercise of power. 
From the nature of the case, we must think this 
Being as infinite, inasmuch as he is in his existence 
underived and independent. Our thought does not 
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realize Him as finite, and cannot so realize Him. 
But it is true, that, in the work of creation we see the 
manifestation of only a limited degree of power, but 
we do not, therefore, think the Creator as a Being 
^possessed of limited power. We do think Him as a 
Being possessed of power ; we cannot think Him 
possessed of only limited power ; therefore, we must 
think Him as a Being possessed of unlimited power. 
The truth of our position will be at once revealed, 
if we reflect that our notion of the supreme First 
Cause equally arises whether we consider a greater 
or a smaller portion of the work of creation — whether 
we consider our world alone, or the worlds which 
roll around us. The mere thought of a finite exist- 
ence necessitates the thought of an infinite Being ; 
the mere thought of a finite power necessitates the 
thought of an infinite power. We cannot think a 
finite power as original and underived ; we must 
think the underived power as infinite, for to think a 
being as finite is only to necessitate our rising a step 
higher to an independent and infinite Being ; there- 
fore, we must think the original Being as infinite. 
We do not mean to say, that we can embrace the 
infinite ; but, we do mean to say, and we think Sir 
William Hamilton will admit the statement, that 
we must think an original and independent Cause 
producing all things, and we cannot think that 
originating power ?c& finite. We may constitute any 
existence more or less minute, an object of thought, 
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and we may form a notion of Grod's power from 
this effect. We may extend our thoughts to objects 
more numerous and complex, and our notion of 
God's power expands with the objects. We may 
extend our thought so as to embrace the world, and 
still our notion of God's power enlarges. In all 
this we are conscious of our thought expanding, 
still, it is true, our thought is limited, yet in all 
that course of thought one Being is the object of 
thought, and that Being is infinite — the same power 
is the object of thought, and that power is un- 
limited. As we extend our thoughts over the works of 
God's creation, we form our notion of his power and 
wisdom by the works which we consider ; as our thought 
expands, our notion of his power and wisdom en- 
larges. In each step we are conscious that our know- 
ledge is limited ; and yet, in each step, we are 
conscious that it is the same power we contemplate, 
but we never in thought find limits to that power. 
We extend our thought beyond our globe to the other 
worlds which roll in space, and our thought of God's 
power extends, yet still no limits to that power. 
The astronomer turns his telescope to the heavens, 
and worlds on worlds start up before him, and 
with deeper awe his thought has gained a wider 
reach of that infinite power. Thus do our thoughts 
expand, and still we find that power. As the mind 
progresses, it is conscious of limits only in itself ; it 
has found, and can find, no limits in that power. 
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In the contemplation of other objects, the mind is 
conscious of limits both in itself and in the object, 
but here the object of thought is the one infinite 
Being, who can have no restriction. In contemplat- 
ing this mysterious Power, our thought expands with 
thrilling awe and stirring interest, a joyous foretaste 
of pleasures yet unfelt, and a conscious proof of a 
higher destiny, with still extending powers. And 
even here our thoughts expand, and still the great 
one Power is found ; and further still our mind ex- 
tends, and still that power is there — one and un- 
changeable — one and uncircumscribed — the infinite 
Power— the infinite God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OP THE INFINITE BEING IN THE 
RELATION OP MOEAL GOTEENOE. 

The notion of an infinite Being does not arise in 
the mind merely when we recognise the First Cause 
and the universe which he has created. Man is not 
merely a being gifted with the exercise of a reason- 
ing power ; he does not merely inquire into the 
origin of all things, and pursue courses of elaborate 
investigation. He is, indeed, attracted by the 
multiplied and marvellous appearances of an exter- 
nal universe ; by the wonders of vegetation, now 
retiring into dormant stillness, and again with new 
vigour stretching forth its arms to welcome the 
summer's sun, and move to the sweet music of the 
breezes ; by the complicated organism of the animal 
creation ; and by the huge masses of material form, 
rolling in the expanse of space. With feelings of 
admiration and awe he beholds such objects, and 
rises from them to their origin — to the Being from 
whom they came ; and thus his mind is conscious 
of having come into relation with the great First 
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Cause— -with the wisdom which devised — with the 
power which created — with the might which sustains 
all things. We say that, while this is one relation 
in which the mind comes into contact with the infinite 
Being, it is not the only one. Man has within his 
own mind, and independent of everything else, a 
necessary notion of a Being infinite and supreme. 
Man is a being necessarily discriminating between 
right and wrong, possessed of a conviction of moral 
obligation, conscious of merit and demerit, and there- 
fore possessed of the notion of a supreme moral 
Governor. In short, Man is a moral being, and, 
therefore, he must have the notion of a moral Gov- 
ernor. Our purpose, then, in the present Chapter, 
is to examine into the mental phenomena common 
within the moral sphere, and thus endeavour to reveal 
the God of conscience. 

The reader will remember what we previously 
stated in the first Chapter, — ^that this is the relation 
in which Kant admits the notion of the Infinite Being, 
as a necessary postulate of what he has calledpractical 
reason, which is conversant with what man ought to 
do. Upon the most satisfactory grounds, Kant 
maintains as a part of his philosophy, that man, in 
order to be a moral being, must have the notion of 
a moral Governor as a regulative principle. There 
is, however, another point in the system of Kant, 
certainly most unaccountable in its assertion, and 
most pernicious in its results. He maintains that a 
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distinction is to be made between things as they 
appear, and as they really are — between phenomena 
and real existences. He thus asserts that principles 
necessary to bur mind, and consequently true in 
relation to us, are not therefore absolutely true. In 
accordance with this theory, the notion of a 
supreme moral Governor becomes a mere regulative 
principle, necessary to realize the entire constitution 
of a moral being. It is, in his estimation, a necessary 
condition of the existence of a moral being, without 
affording us any certain criterion of the real existence 
of a supreme Being. Now, such an assertion is a 
manifest violation of the very nature of these neces- 
sary principles of the mind, which prompt us to 
regard them as absolute truth, not merely relative to 
us, but necessary in themselves. To deny this is to 
assert that reason is deceptive, and therefore that 
the principles necessary to our mind are false — that 
philosophy is impossible — and that the philosophy of 
Kant is wrong in saying so. It puts the axe to the 
root of the tree, and leaves us nothing upon which 
to stand. Kant's principle, therefore, bears on its 
front its own condemnation, and an examination 
into our consciousness will show that the necessary 
principles of the mind must be held as themselves 
presenting absolute truth.* 

* As Sir William Hamilton lias very well said in a Note in the second 
edition of the Discussions, (p. 633,) Kant is " the intellectual Samson, he 
casts down not only Metaphysic and Rational Psychology, but Philosophy 
itself, and the Kantian doctrines are among the ruins." 
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When we examine our consciousness, we discover 
in the mind many first principles which we cannot 
demonstrate, the truth of which we never thought of 
attempting to prove, and yet they are principles 
which we cannot doubt, but which we necessarily 
believe. Even from a logical point of view, it is 
manifest that this must be the case, for, since the act 
of reasoning is an act of comparison, it is plain that 
there must be certain fixed and original principles 
upon which comparison is instituted, and all reasoning 
proceeds. Just as truly as the stream must have a 
fountain, and the building a foundation — so must 
each mind have its fountain of truth, a blessed 
communication from the fountain of all truth ; so 
must each process of reasoning have in the mind a 
sure foundation upon which the superstructure 
may rest. Among these first principles we find 
some which mark off for themselves a peculiar 
sphere. They do not exist as the basis of intellec- 
tual truth ; they do not belong to the same sphere 
as those first principles which afford the criterion by 
Avhich to test tlie validity of the operations and de- 
cisions of the judgment. They single out the actions 
of men, and find their application by viewing these 
actions in a peculiar relation. They are not con- 
cerned with the intellectually true, but with the 
morally good.^ To borrow the distinction of Kant, 
they are not concerned with what man can 'know, 
but with what man ought to do. 
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We find in consciousness the recognition of a 
peculiar quality as belonging to our actions. By the 
very constitution of our nature, by a necessity of our 
mind, we distinguish between the right and the 
wrong — between the morally good a,nd the morally 
bad. If we are asked, what is this quality of good- 
ness or badness in actions 1— we cannot reply. We 
do not attempt a logical definition, because it is im- 
possible. We can find no answer except that we 
think, and must think, certain actions as good and 
others as evil. We have within our mind a certain 
standard by which we test our actions ; conformity 
to this standard necessitates that we pronounce the 
action right ; antagonism to this standard necessitates 
that we pronounce the action wrong. The principles 
which constitute this standard are implanted in our 
nature, and we admit them for no other reason than 
that we must. They are part of our being, and we 
can no more deny them than we can deny our own 
nature. It is true that they may not exist in the 
mind of each individual in a systematized order ; it 
is true that the great majority of men, not being 
given to reflection upon their own consciousness, may 
have no very distinct knowledge of their particular 
existence, but their existence and authority are never- 
theless tacitly acknowledged. In the ordinary ex- 
perience of men, the existence of these principles is 
recognised in the consciousness that our nature leads 
us to discriminate between actions as morally right 
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or wrong. Each man finds in himself the conscious- 
ness of this necessity, and he perceives its recognition 
on the part of all those who are around him. The 
principles of right and wroijg are the spontaneous 
upspringirig of the soul — the free utterances of our 
moral constitution. 

The principles of morality are thus an essential 
part of our being, authoritative and final, and in no 
way dependent either upon individual experience, 
or upon external circumstances. They draw their 
entire authority from the Creator who implanted 
them in the mind. To deny this, were to overturn 
the foundation of all morality, and make an ethical 
system an impossibility. If there be no fixed prin- 
ciples, then, there can be no morality at all, and 
each man must be allowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination. On this supposition, there can be no 
uniform standard of right. Some will approve of an 
action, while it is condemned by others, and pro- 
nounced a matter of total indifference by a third 
party. There can be no public opinion uniformly 
approving of one class of actions, and as unifoi-mly 
condemning another, and men will fail to recognise 
any fitness between a wrong action and its punish- 
ment. 

Now, all this is not a correct account of the 
state of matters among men. Every individual is 
conscious of the exercise of judgment on moral 
actions, and let him only carefully observe and 
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analyse these mental acts, and he will find that they 
must be traced to certain fixed principles, which we 
have always taken for granted, and which we have 
, always believed just because we must. Look around 
upon society, and the same fact is at once apparent. 
Notwithstandipg that there are points of detail upon 
which men may differ, the great leading outlines of 
morality are so fixed and unwavering, that it is 
clearly manifest that there are certain universally 
admitted principles — certain necessary truths — con- 
stituting the basis of morality. Along with these 
principles of right and wrong, there is the conscious- 
ness of obligation to perform what is right, and shun 
what is wrong, and both taken together imply in the 
mind the notion of the Supreme Being, who has 
drawn the line between right and wrong, and to 
whom we are responsible. 

Some, indeed, have maintained that the happiness 
•or misery resulting from actions is that which deter- 
mines their character, and that our moral judgments 
are based upon experience. Such a doctrine pro- 
ceeds upon a very partial examination of human 
nature ; it is glaringly one-sided ; and exceedingly 
pernicious in its results. 

Look at this doctrine, as it professes to determine 
what constitutes virtue, and what constitutes vice. . 
A virtuous action is said to be that action which leads 
to happiness ; and a vicious action, that which leads 
to misery. Does the mind assent to the doctrine 
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that this is what constitutes the moral character 
of actions, and that it is thus we invariably judge of 
moral actions 1 We think that the slightest reflection 
will show that this is not the case. Let us only re- 
flect upon our own consciousness, and we shall find 
that we often pronounce our judgment upon actions 
altogether irrespective of consequences, and this fact 
again forces upon us the conclusion, that there are 
in the mind certain fixed principles by which we 
judge of our own actions and of the actions of others. 
We find that in the action pronounced virtuous there 
is something which we admire and commend irre- 
spective of consequences. There are certain actions 
which harmonize with the constitution of the mind : 
and there are others which cause an entire revulsion. 

Again, who will afiirm, that the purpose for which 
God made man an intelligent and moral being, was 
simply to follow after happiness 1 Who will assert 
that happiness is the one great aim which has been 
set before men, and in attaining which they shall 
have gained the grand purpose of their being 1 The 
whole character of our moral being is against such 
an assertion ; its constitution is based upon a more 
exalted foundation ; it looks forth upon a more noble 
prospect. 

We cannot enter into detail, or dwell at great 
length upon this question, but the daily incidents of 
life clearly show the insufficiency and incompleteness 
of the doctrine of happiness, as a basis for a moral 
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system. Take into account the depravity of man's 
nature, and you find but too many instances in which 
a man must resist his desire after happiness, if he is 
to adhere to what is morally right. The individual 
feels all the tendencies of his nature impelling him 
in one direction — the alluring charms of pleasure 
dazzle his eye — ^yet the calm, still voice within, pro- 
claims the action wrong. Nay more, how many in- 
stances do we find, in which man has to resist not 
only the evil tendencies of his nature, but even the 
better emotions of the soul — when he must set aside 
the claims of affection — when he must waive his 
desire for the approbation of others — and when, 
under the guiding influence of stedfast principle, he 
advances on his course — a moral hero, though he 
may have to endure the grief of friends, and the 
scorn of the universe. 

There are thus many instances in which happiness 
does not determine what is morally right. But, 
moreover, while we thus endeavour to determine the 
character of an action by the nature of its conse- 
quences, we cannot take into account the self-appro- 
bation or remorse, which may be experienced after 
the action is done, since this would be to beg the 
whole question. Self-approbation is felt only when 
we have done an action which we have previously 
judged to be right ; and remorse is felt only when 
we have done an action which we have previously 
judged to be wrong. Both self-approbation and 
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remorse are possible only after a determination of 
the character of the action. ^ It is thus apparent, 
that the possibility of either of these emotions arising 
in the mind, can become evident only after we have 
determined the moral character of the action. To 
attempt to take these into consideration in judging 
of the character of the action is absurd, and involves 
^ a petitio principii. If, then, these consequences of 
an action are excluded, we have considerably dimi- 
nished the number of instances in which we may 
determine the moral character of actions by their 
consequences. 

We, therefore, do not consider that the doctrine 
of happiness gives a complete view of our moral 
nature, though we admit that it possesses a share of 
truth. We admit that there is a principle in our 
mind by which we approve of those actions which 
lead to the greater happiness of our fellow-men, but 
it is an exceedingly imperfect examination of our 
mental constitution which terminates with this as 
the entire sum of our moral nature. 

A careful examination of our consciousness will 
lead to the result which we have stated, that our 
judgment of the moral character of actions is based 
upon certain universal and necessary principles im- 
planted in our mind. These we regard as the first 
principles of morality, which are to regulate all our 
actions. The complement of these principles we call 
conscience, and, in strict philosophical propriety, we 
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limit the use of this term exclusively to the designa- 
tion of these principles. We are aware that the 
term conscience is used by many philosophical 
writers in a much wider signification. It has been 
made to embrace the judgment, memory, and such 
feelings and emotions as shame, remorse, and self- 
approbation. Such a complication of phenomena 
we consider most unphilosophical, and in total viola- 
tion of the supreme principle which must regulate 
the classification of all mental phenomena. 

An investigation into the nature of the mind, thus 
results in the conclusion, that we are endowed with 
the power of conscience, that is to say, that we 
possess certain necessary principles by which we 
determine the moral character of actions. These 
principles have been implanted in the mind, they 
are a universal possession, and cannot be doubted. 
We do not mean to assert, that these principles are. 
always consciously present in the mind. We admit 
that, by a; determined course of perversity in thought 
and action, they may be kept in artificial conceal- 
ment ; but still, these principles are there, and, how- 
ever morally hardened any man may be, the calm 
presentation of these principles will compel him to 
admit their authority. Man may, by a constant 
effort, keep these principles out of view, but once let 
his attention be directed to them, and he will find 
himself unable to deny them, even though he would. 
Nay, even his best efforts will not succeed in keeping 
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the first principles of morality from his mind ; he is 
a moral being, and his very life involves the conscious 
recognition of the authority of these principles. 

It is, therefore, evident that man is a being 
possessed of fixed principles, by which the moral 
character of actions is determined. But, this is not 
all, there is also in the mind a principle by which 
man recognises that he is under obligation to the 
Supreme Being, to perform what is right, and avoid 
what is wrong, Possessing, as he does, the know- 
ledge of what is right, and what is wrong, he is also 
conscious that this knowledge implies duty, he feels 
that he is responsible to the Infinite God. Duty, 
obligation, responsibility, are terms which do not 
admit of a logical definition, yet they express what 
is constantly recognised in the consciousness of all. 
Here, then, is another relation in which arises a 
knowledge of the infinite God, — a knowledge which, 
we maintain, is necessary to the human mind, — 
necessary to make man a moral being. Some, 
indeed, who have admitted that man is a moral 
being, have nevertheless denied that he has a 
necessary belief in the existence of God ; but, a more 
contradictory position could scarcely be conceived. 
A moral being who has no belief in the existence of 
God, is an impossibility. If there be no God, how 
can there be any morality, — how can there be any 
virtue, — how can there be any responsibility 1 How 
can our actions be right or wrong, if there be no 
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Supreme Being, whose nature is the standard of all 
right 1 How can we be responsible for our actions, 
if there be no supreme moral Governor, who has 
fixed the character of all actions, and who shall call 
us to account 1 We have said, that there are in our 
mind certain first principles of morality, which are 
our standard of right, but what standard are they, 
unless they have been implanted in the mind by the 
Supreme Being, whose nature is the standard of all 
right, and the source of all goodness 1 The know- 
ledge of right and wrong, and the consciousness of 
obligation, necessarily imply the belief in a Supreme 
Being. This must be the basis of the whole moral 
system, else the structure falls. A moral being must 
have the belief in a moral Governor, in order to be 
a moral being. 

It will be granted, then, that man, as a moral 
being, must have a belief in a supreme moral 
Governor ; but, it will be denied, that we have a 
knowledge of that infinite Being. That we know 
the Supreme Being as moral Governor, we consider 
no less clear, than that we believe in his existence. 
We have seen, that there are in the mind certain 
first pTinciples by which we determine the character 
of actions, and that there is, besides, a principle by 
which we recognise that we are responsible for our 
actions. Now, from this it is perfectly plain, that 
we must know the Supreme Being to whom we are 
responsible, — that we must so know Him as to 
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recognise a distinct personality, — that we must so 
know Him as to recognise His moral nature, — that 
we must so know Him as to recognise our distinct 
relationship to Him. In order to act upon the moral 
principles implanted in our niind, and, in order at 
all to feel our responsibility, we must so know the 
Supreme Being, as to be certain that the moral 
principles which we are necessitated to recognise, 
are in accordance with His moral nature, and are 
thus conformable to the standard to which we are 
responsible, and by which we shall be judged. 
God's nature is the ultimate standard of all right, 
and His will is the expression of His nature, so that 
it matters not, whether we say that a thing is right, 
because it is in accordance with God's nature; or, 
because it is in accordance with God's will, — the 
standard is the same in both cases. But, this is 
manifest, that fixed principles of morality, and a 
consciousness of obUgation, in order to exist in the 
mind, must be accompanied by a knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, who has imposed the standard, and 
the obligation to observe it. These two : — the 
knowledge of moral principles ; and the knowledge 
of a supreme moral Governor, are the two inseparable 
terms of a relation. Each is necessary to the other. 
Take away the one, and you destroy the other. 
Since, therefore, man is in possession of moral 
principles, he must also be in possession of the notion 
of a supreme moral Governor. 
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Accordingly, if we examine consciousness, we will 
find a complete verification of what is so apparent 
from the nature of the case. We find ourselves 
constantly weighing our actions by the standard 
which we possess. We recognise an action, the 
performance of which is clearly marked as a part 
of our duty, and immediately the Supreme Being 
becomes an object of solemn thought, we recognise 
our relation to Him, we perceive that His will 
demands our performance of the action. Nay, more, 
so positive is our knowledge of the Infinite God, that 
we feel that He is observing us. There is no negation 
here. These thoughts are too real, — their impression 
is too deep, — their influence is too solemnizing to 
admit of a doubt. Again, we feel tempted to com- 
mit an action which conscience condemns. Depraved 
tendencies incline us, — circumstances favour us, — 
but God is present with us, and the consciousness of 
that overawes us, and that man is hardened, indeed, 
who can smother that consciousness, and proceed 
with the action. We say not that these thoughts 
are always realized ; we acknowledge the darkening 
influences of habitual violation of the moral standard ; 
but there are times when all men feel what we have 
described ; and a man never recognises the obliga- 
tion of the principles of morality, without also 
recognising the Being to whom he is responsible. 

Nor have we exhausted the facts of consciousness, 
which establish our position. We have not merely 
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certain necessary principles of moral rectitude, — we 
have not merely the consciousness of obligation, — we 
have also certain feelings and emotions, which per- 
form an important part Avithin the moral sphere. 
We have feelings of satisfaction and remorse, which 
rise in the mind according to the character of our 
actions. When we are condemned and scorned by 
those around us for the discharge of what we 
perceive to be duty, what is that feeling of full 
satisfaction, but the conscious approval of the 
Supreme Being 1 And when we have done wrong, 
what is that voice of vexation and misery which is 
heard within 1 What is the bitter feeling of remorse, 
but the confession of the soul to the consciousness 
of the presence, and of the moral character, and of 
the disapprobation, and of the power of the infinite 
Being. 

Such are the mental phenomena recognised as 
belonging to the moral sphere. We are conscious 
of a moral distinction between actions, — we are 
conscious that some actions are right, and others 
wrong, — we are conscious of obligation to perform 
the one class, and shun the other, — we are conscious 
of self-approbation, if we have done what is right ; 
and of self-condemnation, if we have done what is 
wrong, — and, according to the character of our 
actions, peace soothes the soul, or remorse troubles 
the heart. Take these mental phenomena, and try 
to account for them, try to explain them, without 
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the knowledge of the one infinite Being, and it will 
be found impossible, — these principles will be found 
inexplicable and contradictory. Try to realize them 
in consciousness, without also realizing the knowledge 
of the one infinite God, and you try in vain. But, 
admit the real and positive knowledge of the infinite 
Being, and the enigma is explained, the difficulty is 
solved, and you have the great central fact, which 
gives order and unity to the whole. Give us the 
notion of the supreme and infinite Personality,— 
supreme in moral authority, — infinite in purity and 
holiness, — and then we can realize the notion of 
moral right and wrong, as that which He has 
ordained ; then we can realize the notion of obliga- 
tion, as that which He demands ; then we have 
peace, because He approves ; then we have fear, 
because He condemns. The knowledge of the 
supreme moral Governor is a necessity of our nature. 
Say not that we have no notion of the infinite Being, 
our own consciousness contradicts the assei'tion, the 
universal experience of humanity is against it, and 
in multiplied instances, the knowledge of His 
character and actual presence is so vivid, as to make 
the soul exult in the approval of a satisfied God, or 
tremble in an agony of dismay under the frown of 
the Almighty, 

Thus it is that our whole moral being testifies to 
the knowledge of a supreme moral Governor. And 
what is the notion we have of this moral Governor \ 
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Is it not merely another view of the infinite Being, 
whom we have already realized in the relation of 
First Cause 1 It, is obviously another view of the 
infinite God, as he stands related to us as moral 
Governor. Ca,n any one realize this moral Governor 
as a finite being 1 Is that supreme Being, who im- 
planted in our mind the standard of right, and who 
holds us in strict obligation for the discharge of his 
' will, a finite being 1 Let any man try to realize 
such a thought, and the impossibility of it will at 
once force itself on his conviction. If God is a being 
restricted and finite, then, as a moral being, he must 
be in subjection to a higher being, who is supreme, 
and the source of all right. But, by the nature of 
the case as already determined, he is the supreme 
being and ultimate source of all right, therefore he 
cannot be in any sense restricted or finite. It is thus 
evident that, while we necessarily possess a notion 
of the moral Governor, we cannot think him as re- 
stricted or finite ; therefore we think him as a Being 
unconditioned, unrestricted, infinite. We do not say 
that we can form a complete conception of the in- 
finite God ; we do not say that we reach to a 
perfect notion of the infinite ; but we do say, and 
we think it has been made sufi&ciently evident, that 
we have a positive knowledge of the infinite Being. 
We find limits to our powers of thought, but none 
to the object ; we find the circle of our knowledge 
enlarging, but still we find the object stretching 
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beyond. As possessed of moral principles, we 
recognise a supreme moral Being ; as conscious of 
obligation, we recognise a supreme moral Governor ; 
and we recognise in him the one supreme Being, 
identical with the First Cause, who made all things, 
and made us intelligent and moral creatures. In 
him we recognise the Absolute Morality. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OP THE INFINITE BEING AS THE 
OBJECT OP WORSHIP. 

We proceed now to indicate the final instance in 
which we consider that a knowledge of the Infinite 
Being is obtained by man. Man is not merely an 
intelligent being, he is not merely a moral being, he 
is, by his very nature, a religious being. Not only 
must he account for the existence of all things, and 
thus rise from the creation to the great First Cause ; 
not only is he conscious of moral judgments and a 
sense of obligation, which must be accompanied by 
a knowledge of the supreme moral Governor; but, 
there are also emotions of reverence and adoration 
passing through the mind, which have for their im- 
mediate object the one true God. 

In examining consciousness for the evidence of 
the existence and universality of these phenomena, 
it is not necessary that it be proved that they are 
recognised in the constant experience of all, or that 
they invariably exercise a regulating influence over 
the actions of men. We are persuaded that careful 
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observation will show that the emotions of veneration 
and awe are natural to man, that they spring up in 
the mind from conscious relation to the adorable" 
Divinity, and that they find natural utterance in the 
words of devotion. While, however, we maintain 
that these emotions are natural to man, and that he 
is by his very constitution a religious being, we do 
not by any means deny that emotions the very re- 
verse may predominate in the minds of many, until 
it might even seem as if all trace of a religious nature 
had been obliterated from the soul. It is granted 
that these emotions may be restrained, and their 
existence in consciousness almost forgotten, until it 
may be supposed that they are gone for ever. It is 
granted that they may have been experienced in 
early life with a full flow of vigour, and yet have 
gradually receded, until they have been lost from 
the view, — just as the stream, gurgling from the 
rock, has slowly diminished under the powerful rays 
of a summer's sun, until its refreshing waters have 
ceased to flow, and left a parched channel. But just 
as the waters of the fountain may be treasured in 
the store-house below, though they do not spring 
forth to the view, so the principles, and emotions 
which constitute man a religious being are treasured 
deep in his nature, though adverse influences have 
driven them from their appointed position in the 
soul. And just as the brook bursts forth again 
when favourable influences return, so do the religious 
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emotions spring up in the heart of man, sounding 
from the depths of his nature like the noise of many 
waters. 

While we maintain the position now indicated, we 
do not overlook the facts which seem so strongly to 
contradict the existence of a religious nature in many. 
We do not forget that there are some who maintain 
the transparent absurdity that man has no religious 
nature ; that what are called the religious emotions 
are the effects of mere illusions pressed upon the 
mindl)y a designing priesthood ; and that the Deity 
himself is a mere fabrication and nonentity. It is 
true that such a position is held by some, but as well 
might it be affirmed that hunger and thirst are mere 
fictitious desires, originated and fostered by designing 
men, whose business it is to supply our wants. If 
the sceptical doctrine be true, how have men been 
so long deceived ? Sceptics have not been wanting 
throughout the whole course of the world's history, 
who have declared that religion is a mere delusion, 
and yet how is it that people still insist upon believ- 
ing the contrary 1 How is it that men have always 
admitted the authority of religion, and do still con- 
tinue to admit it ? The fact cannot be accounted 
for upon any other ground than upon the admission 
that religion is an essential part of man's nature. 

In individual instances men may deny it if they 
choose, yet it is a fact well known to any one accus- 
tomed to reflect upon the operations of his o>vn 
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mind, that the emotions of reverence and adoration 
come at times upon the soul with the utmost power, 
and awaken us to such consciousness of the reality 
of our relation to the Deity, as not to admit of the 
shadow of a doubt. The "disposition to doubt, afid 
even the possibility of doubting, have passed away, 
and the soul is filled with the awful consciousness that 
it is in the immediate presence of the infinite and 
eternal Spirit. We know that men can war against 
such feelings, and endeavour to banish them from 
the mind ; but the mere fact that it requires so much 
effort, is a proof that such emotions are deeply rooted, 
and that they readily tend to spring up in conscious- 
ness when suitable circumstances arise. 

Our position may be theoretically denied, aijd is, 
in fact, often enough thus treated, but practically 
the thing is impossible, and men are betrayed into 
its admission, however contrary to their inclinations. 
We afiirm that the plain testimony of consciousness 
is, that it is a necessity of our nature to adore a 
Supreme Being — that we do realize the infinite Grod 
as an object of thought — and that we so realize the 
existence and nature of that God, that he becomes 
the object of the deepest reverence, that the contem- 
plation of his attributes raises within us the most 
powerful emotions of the heart, and that these emo- 
tions find their natural and unrestricted expression 
in the language of fervent devotion. We say that 
these are phenomena essential to the human mind. 
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and that consciousness is the unimpeachable witness 
to the truth of our statement. The facts are neces- 
sary, and therefore common to mankind generally, 
so that the case may be fearlessly referred to each 
individual, to be settled in accordance with his own 
experience. The facts to which we now refer are 
indeed more liable to be concealed from notice, than 
are the primary facts of intelligence, inasmuch as 
they belong to the moral and religious part of our 
nature, which has become perverted in a manner 
wMch cannot be affirmed of the reasoning powers. 
Yet, notwithstanding the peculiar difficulty which 
pertains to those mental facts which are now produ- 
ced as evidence, notwithstanding that the depravity 
of our nature involves facts glaringly antagonistic to 
those which are now selected, we maintain that these 
religious emotions are so essentially a part of our 
nature, that they cannot be torn from the mind, and 
that they will, and must, arise in consciousness, when 
circumstances favourable to their development are 
presented. 

If it be true, then, as we have asserted, that the 
religious emotions are essential to the nature of man, 
and are thus common to all men, it is to be expected 
that we shall find obvious proofs of the universality 
of their existence in the experience and history of 
all ages. It is to be expected that we shall find the 
traces of the religious element of man's nature, even 
though that element has had all along to struggle 
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against moral corruption in order to obtain its natu- 
ral manifestation. We acknowledge the propriety 
of such an expectation, and we shall willingly, though 
briefly, consider whether such eyidence of our position 
has been afforded. 

We do not ask that the most favourable instances 
be taken ; we do not ask that the effects of the 
Christian religion, received by direct revelation, be 
taken into account, although it is obviously the work 
of that religion to revive the religious nature of 
man, to free it from the bonds of corruption, and to 
raise it to its proper eminence. We ask only, 
whether or not we find traces of the existence of 
religious faith, and of religious emotions, among men 
in general, however much they are morally and re- 
ligiously debased. We ask only, whether a man, let 
him be as degraded as he may, does not, just because 
he is a man, possess a religious nature, which involves 
the belief in an infinite God — which involves a know- 
ledge of that God— which involves the emotions of 
awe and veneration — and which leads to devout 
adoration, and fervent supplication for mercy and 
favour. 

^ Start with the most unfavourable examples. Take 
the men who scoff at everything religious, who openly 
declare their unbelief in a God to be worshipped, and 
who treat with scorn the acknowledged reverence of 
others for a supreme Divinity. Take such an instance 
as this, and trace the history of such men. You may 
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watch their long course of profanity, and, observing 
their conduct, you may think them very consistent, 
you may consider their unbelief unwavering, their 
profanity unrestrained, and their scorn of religion 
unmitigated. We ask not what have been their 
thoughts and emotions in the silence and retirement 
of their own consciousness. From our conviction of 
the necessary character of the religious principles 
and emotions, we believe that these may often have 
arisen in their mind, in a manner which has made 
them tremble within themselves, though they have 
furiously maintained their position ; yet, we ask not 
that this be brought to the support of our case. We 
ask only that you carefully examine their external 
conduct, and you will find them scorning the religious 
exercises of others with the utmost bitterness, and de- 
scribing it all as rank hypocrisy. But let these men be 
placed with other members of the race in circumstances 
of imminent peril, which seem to threaten utter de- 
struction. Let them voyage afar on the perilous deep 
— let the blackest clouds gather overhead — let the 
lightning's flash dart among them — let the peals of 
thunder break above them with the most terrific crash 
— let the timbers begin to creak — and let the waters 
pour in upon them ; see then the terror depicted on 
every countenance — see them fall with bended knee 
and outstretched arm, looking upwards, and with the 
deepest agony, and the intensest earnestness, ci-y- 
ing aloud for mercy and deliverance. Many in that 
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company may have been previously indifferent to re- 
ligious matters, but now these entreaties are poured 
forth, as the irresistible utterance of the deeply-rooted 
consciousness that there is a God, with whom alone 
rests the power to send deliverance, and who ought 
to be adored. Observe the professed sceptics in 
such circumstances, and it will be found that they 
do not object to the proposal that some one cry to 
God for deliverance ; it may even be found that 
they themselves engage in such entreaty ; or if this 
be not the case, there is not one of them who would 
dare to stand in the midst of that company in these 
circumstances, and scoff at their religious exercises, 
as he would have done but an hour before, had any 
one asserted their entire dependence upon the Deity. 
There are thousands whose indifferentism could not 
stand such a test as that ; there are hundreds more 
whose scepticism would give way before such a test ; 
and the remnant, if there be any, would not venture 
to scoff at the manifestation of religious emotions on 
such an occasion. The case which we have presented 
is no mere fancy picture, but one which might be 
illustrated b}^ many examples. 

Again, let us embrace a wider sphere of observa- 
tion. Let us examine the entire course of history, 
and we find among all nations, and in all ages, the 
practice of religious rites and ceremonies, forming 
an unbroken line of evidence by which it is proved 
tliat man is, by his veiy constitution, a religious 
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being. It is true that we find in many of these 
religious rites much to condemn. Yet, in the midst 
of all that darkness and immorality, we detect the 
working of necessary religious principles and emotions, 
which struggle for expression in external forms. If 
these principles and emotions were the mere result 
of education, then would they disappear when men 
sink into a state of ignorance and barbarism. They 
would vanish as the arts and sciences disappear, 
when man sinks into a state of heathenism. But 
however deep the degradation into which man may 
have sunk, we have never yet discovered a race 
altogether destitute of the notion of a Supreme 
Being. We have found the rehgious emotions 
darkened ; we have found them ~ injured by 
prejudices, and weakened by vices ; but still we 
have had no diflQculty in detecting the traces of 
their existence. In the midst even of heathen 
darkness, we have noticed the faint pencils of light 
coming forth from the depths of the human soul ; 
despite the supeiincumbent mass of corruption, we . 
have found the religious element in man's nature 
retaining its vitality, and ever struggling forth into 
notice. It has indeed been perverted ; it has fallen 
from its pristine glory ; the notion of the Deity has 
become debased ; y6t, perverted and weakened 
though it be, the religious element is still there, and 
man, even in his most degraded state, has a con- 
ception of the Deity. 
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A closer examination will still more strongly con- 
firm our position. The evidence already adduced 
is demonstrative of the fact, that man is by a 
necessity of his nature, a religious being. But, let 
us look a little more closely into the religious history 
of the race, and it will be found, that even debased 
tribes have much higher notions of the Supreme 
Being, than external manifestations would seem to. 
indicate. It is true, that we find heathen nations so 
far lowering their sense of propriety, as to represent 
the Deity in an external form. But, though this be 
the case, we are very doubtful if an instance could 
be found in which the block of carved wood or stone 
was taken as the actual Deity, and not merely as a 
representative of the Supreme Being. It is true, 
that we find the people in heathendom bowing down 
before these blocks of wood, but in this we discover 
only a known characteristic of the human mind. 
For, the more the human mind is uncultivated and 
debased, the more difficult does it become to engage 
•the thoughts upon an object purely spiritual, and 
the more strongly is the necessity felt for having an 
external representation of the internal conception. 
In such a state, the external and objective pre- 
dominates over the internal and subjective. This is 
plainly the principle by which to account for the 
uniform tendency of barbarous nations to adopt an 
external representation of the Deity, which is more 
or less rude, according to the degree of degradation 
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to which the mind may have sunk'. It is a further 
perversion in the same direction, when men proceed 
to ascribe to distinct divinities the different powers 
or spheres of action pertaining to the one Supreme 
Being. When this tendency of the mind is kept in 
view, it will at once appear, that there is need for 
caution before we infer, that those who bow before 
some graven image, always consider it to be the true 
divinity. That this is the natural tendency of 
image-worship, we readily grant ; that it is the pre- 
dominating state of mind of the more degraded, 
seems no less obvious ; yet there is evidence that 
this is not the primary conviction, common to every 
worshipper, which (sometimes consciously, sometimes 
unconsciously, it may be) forms the foundation of 
their distorted religious system. As we see the 
savage bow before that image, and manifest all the 
signs of fear as he approaches it, we verily believe 
that, for .the time, the image is to him no mere 
representation, but the real Divinity. But, when 
we see that same savage looking upon his image 
broken to atoms, and yet realizing that his God is 
not destroyed ; that His powers to bless, or to injure, 
are not diminished ; when we find that he trembles 
at the accident, and hastens to set up a new image ; 
when we find him worshipping this image, or another 
one as his God ; we again detect the fundamental 
conviction struggling into notice and asserting its 
reality. 
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In all the phases, of external development mani- 
fested by the religious element in man's nature, we 
discover the traces of the recognition of an all- 
powerful and omniscient Supreme Being. We find 
that such a Being is feared, as seeing and knowing 
what men cannot discover, and as possessing un- 
limited power to inflict punishment upon those who 
offend. Everywhere may we find more or less 
evident tokens of this natural tendency of the human 
mind to worship a Supreme Being, finding external 
manifestation in some rude representation, or imaged 
forth in the Jupiter of the Komans, or in the Zeus 
of the Greeks. 

Altering now our sphere of observation, and 
looking around for any common expression of the 
natural feelings and emotions of the human mind, 
we readily turn to the Poetry and the Philosophy 
of mankind. Listen to 'the voice of Poetry from the 
earliest ages, and you will hear it, in stately accents, 
address the Deity, and plead for guidance from above. 
Listen as it breathes the deepest emotions of the 
heart, and you will hear it swell forth in. notes of 
exultation, as it sings of a love which is infinite. 
Follow it as it wanders through the scenes of 
surrounding beauty, and you will be gradually 
wafted upwards to the Father of all Goodness. 
Listen to its description of the commotions of nature, 
and you will hear the solemn tones guide with 
reverent awe to the presence of the great Almighty. 
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Listen as it tells of mortal woes and miseries endured, 
and you will hear it plead in tones of agony for 
mercy to the wronged, and cry aloud for vengeance 
on the vicious and the vile. 

Trace the course of Philosophy for the last two 
thousand years, and you will find it ever resting in 
the one great centre. Without the fundamental 
conception of an infinite God, man is a contradiction, 
and Philosophy an impossibility.* Thus it is that 
Philosophy has ever recognised this great truth, and 
has all along given utterance to this necessary 
conviction of the human mind. ""Just as surely as 
Philosophy has given expression to the language of 
consciousness, just so surely has the recognition of a 
Supreme Being been decided and strong. And, if 
at any time, the voice of Scepticism has been raised, 
and the existence of God has been theoretically 
denied, it has totally failed to drive the conviction 
from the mind, and exclude its statement from its 
due position in Philosophy. Scepticism may have 
attempted to shake the conviction which leads us to 
trust in an infinite God, but it has only called forth ' 
a more searching scrutiny, which has overturned its 
own system, and has left the challenged principle 
immovable as before. 

Never was there a more complete and satisfactory 
course of evidence than that which may be traced 

■■* Tn the langua-je of M. Cousin : — " La religion est In philosophip do 
Vcsj^cco humaine." 
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throughout the whole history of man, in proof of the 
universal recognition of the infinite God. Every-' 
where jou may trace the outlines of the evidence, 
stretching before you into all ages, a great and 
obvious fact, which can be accounted for on no other 
theory than that which we maintain, — ^that man has 
the conception of a Supreme Being, whom he 
reverences and adores. We might still further en- 
large the sphere of our evidence. We might mount 
to the higher stand-point afforded by the Christian 
religion, — we might mark its effects in awakening 
and reviving the religious nature of man, — we might 
reveal the lofty conceptions of the Deity, which it 
has afforded even to its humblest disciples, — and, 
then, we might fairly conclude, that the very first 
step in this process supposes the possibility of realizing 
a positive notion of the infinite God, — nay, pre- 
supposes the actual existence of such a conception, 
as the ground-work of the whole. We might take 
this higher ground, but we refrain ; our argument 
does not require that we dwell upon it, and all are 
familiar with the nature of the evidence. 

Taking, then, the evidence which we have briefly 
sketched, it is plain that there is here no mere 
negation. It is obvious, from the very nature of the 
case, that the religious emotions suppose a direct and 
positive conception of the^ Divine Being. If, then, 
we have a positive conception of the Deity, what is 
its nature ? It is the conception of a Being of 
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absolute holiness, — of absolute love. It is still a 
conception of the one Supreme Being, it is still the 
recognition of Him who is God over all. Here, then, 
we have our conception of absolute love, — of that 
love which cannot be restricted, — which can in no 
sense be regarded as limited. Try even- in thought 
to limit or restrict, the object of worship, and you 
instantly dest?oy the conception. A God restricted 
is manifestly to us no God at all. Tell us that the 
object of thought is limited, and you only raise in 
our mind the necessity to rise to a higher Being, 
who is supreme and infinite. We have a positive 
notion of the Divine Being, and a positive notion of 
Him as an infinite Being, for to think Him as finite 
is an impossibility. There is no method of escaping 
this conclusion, and an impartial examination of 
consciousness can present no motive for attempting 
it. Consciousness reveals the conception of the 
infinite God, and the instinctive utterances of prayer 
are the undeniable and external manifestation of 
it. A positive conception it is, though imperfect, 
indefinite, and mysterious, and a conception which 
will enlarge, just in proportion as the mind realizes 
more of the evidence of the goodness and love of 
the infinite God. 



CHAPTER X. 

FINAL STATEMENT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE. 

We have now presented the course of evidence 
by which we think it clearly established that man 
possesses a positive conception of the Infinite. A 
careful and impartial examination of the facts of 
consciousness will clearly show that this is "a necessity 
of his nature. Trace the thoughts of man, and it 
will be found that they are necessarily linked to the 
Infinite, that they recognise all things as existing in 
infinite space and time, and that the infinite God is 
the grand conception of the mind. 

In conclusion, we wish to present a concise state- 
ment of the course of argument which we have pur- 
sued, and of the doctrine which we have stated and 
defended. Our purpose in presenting such a state- 
ment is that the reader may have within short com- 
pass a clear view of our doctrine, and may thus the 
more readily test its results. 

In entering upon a consideration of the Philosophy 
of the Infinite, we have, as a preliminary point, en- 
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deavoured to maintain against Sir- William Hamilton, 
that the problem of the unconditioned is one. That 
is to say, there is only one unconditioned, namely, 
the Infinite ; for, of the Infinite alone can it be 
affirmed, that it is subject to no restrictions or rela- 
tions as the necessary condition of its existence. Sir 
William has maintained that the problem is twofold. 
Besides the Infinite, he asserts that there is another 
unconditioned, namely, the Absolute. As examples 
of the latter, he mentions an absolute whole, and an 
absolute part, that is, "a whole so great that we 
cannot also conceive it as a relative part of a still 
greater whole," and " a part so small that we cannot 
also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts." Against this we argue, that an ab- 
solute part is a contradiction in terms, since a part 
is nothing except as related to a whole. Equally 
tJontradictory is an absolute whole, which is made 
Tip of relative parts, for the whole exists only as the 
sum of the parts. Either way, the Absolute is de- 
duced from the relative, or evolved out of it, which 
is an impossibility. It is thus apparent that even 
though the absolute whole and absolute part, indi^ 
cated by Sir William, were realized, neither of them 
would be really absolute. Both would be related on 
one side, the whole being related to the parts, and 
the part being related to the whole. Moreover, 
everything short of the Infinite is limited ; limitation 
is a necessary condition of its existence ; therefore. 
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no limited object can be unconditioned, in other 
words, there can be no unconditioned but the Infi- 
nite. There is, therefore, no absolute whole — no 
absolute unity — except the Infinite, which is one and 
indivisible. 

We have, thus, limited the discussion to a single 
unconditioned object, namely, the Infinite, which is 
altogether unlimited or unrestricted. On this point. 
Sir William Hamilton maintains that the Infinite is 
that which is out of relation, and which cannot exist 
in relation ; consequently, the Infinite cannot be 
realized in thought, since thought involves relation. 
The Infinite is by its very nature unconditioned, and 
consequently cannot be made an object of thought, 
since to think is to condition. To this we reply, that 
such an Infinite is an impossibility not only in thought, 
but in existence, so long as we exist and other objects 
exist around us. Moreover, granted that the Infi- 
nite exists, and it is plain that it may exist in rela- 
tion, provided there be nothing in that relation to 
limit or restrict it. Granted that an infinite Being 
exists, and if there be nothing in the existence of 
created objects to limit the infinite One, he may 
exist in the relation of Creator. Finally, if the act 
of thought, though limited itself, does not limit the 
object of thought ; and if thought may be exercised 
on an object whose entire extent is not realized by 
the mind ; then, the Infinite may be the object of 
thought. - 
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Having maintained that the Infinite cannot exist 
in relation, and therefore cannot exist as an object 
of thought, Sir William is next led to assert that 
the only manner in which we can form a conception 
of the Infinite is by a " negative notion." To this 
we reply, that a " negative notion " is no notion at 
all, and that, irrespective altogether of our knowledge 
of the Infinite, a " negative notion," as defined by 
Sir William, is a mental impossibility, and its state- 
ment psychologically untenable. To obtain a " ne- 
gative notion " by thinking away the positive quali- 
ties belonging to an object is altogether impossible. 
We can think, only as we think existence ; and we 
can think away certain qualities only by thinking 
certain other positive qualities in their stead. We, 
therefore, set aside the doctrine of a negative notion 
as incompetent. 

On these grounds, we have felt ourselves con- 
strained to differ from Sir William Hamilton, and 
take up a position antagonistic to that which he 
occupies. Not, indeed, without regret have we 
found ourselves under the necessity of adopting this 
course, yet, notwithstanding the powerful logic of 
this esteemed philosopher, we are altogether unable 
to coincide with his conclusions. The doctrine 
which we maintain concerning our knowledge of the 
Infinite, and which has been fully developed and 
illustrated in the preceding pages, may be briefly 
stated thus : — 
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I. That man does realize a positive notion of the 

Infinite. 

II. That this notion of the Infinite is not realized 

by any course of addition or progression 
(either in space or time) -which, starting from 
the finite, seeks to reach the infinite, and is 
not the result of any logical demonstration. 

III. That this notion of the Infinite is a fact, or 
ultimate datum, of consciousness, involved in 
the constitution of the mind, and arising in 
various relations. 

IV. That this notion of the Infinite, though real 
and positive, is only partial and indefinite ; 
capable of enlargement, but not of perfection. 

From this statement of our theory, it is plain, that 
we altogether deny the validity of the law which Sir 
William Hamilton has laid down under the name of 
the law of the Conditioned. Sir William's doctrine 
on this point is briefly stated, thus : — " Conditional 
-limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility 
of thought." We have already presented evidence 
sufficient to prove, that we have a knowledge of 
something more than the limited, whence it follows, 
that "conditional limitation" is not a fundamental 
law of the possibiHty of thought. The exact position 
which we occupy in relation to Sir William Hamilton's 
law of the conditioned, may be described within 
small compass. When Sir William says, that 
" conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the 
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possibility of thought," we deny it, — but -when he 
says, that thought is only of existence conditioned, 
and that by existence conditioned, he means " exist- 
ence relative," that is, "existence thought under 
relation," we admit it. We admit that all our 
knowledge is of the relative, but we assert, that there 
may be a relative knowledge both of the finite and of 
the Infinite. While, however, we maintain that we 
have a conception of the Infinite, we at the same 
time hold, that our knowledge of it is only imperfect, 
and, therefore, we most heartily and fully concur in 
the principle laid down by Sir William, that " the 
capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence." But, this principle we hold, 
rather as the result of our own doctrine, than of the 
doctrine of Sir William. If, as this philosopher says, 
our knowledge is only of the limited, how is it that 
w^e at once recognise the validity of the principle, 
that " the capacity of thought is not to be constituted 
into the measure of existence 1" On our doctrine, 
which admits a partial recognition of the Infinite, the 
fact is at once explained. We assert a knowledge 
of the Infinite, but only an indefinite knowledge, 
therefore, we at once recognise the principle, that 
the limits of our knowledge are not to be regarded 
as the limits of existence. Tell us that we can have 
no knowledge of the Infinite, and we reply that, on 
such a doctrine, faith in God is an impossibility. 
But, grant the conception of the Infinite which we 
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have maintained, partial and indefinite though it be, 
and our faith has obtained a firm basis. 

The positive notion of the Infinite, which vv^e pro- 
fess, is first revealed in our notion of Time and Space 
as necessary conditions of thought. In saying that 
Time, while an external reality, is a condition of 
thought, we mean that, in thinking an object, it is a 
mental condition that we think it as existing in Time. 
Still further. Time is an irrestrictive condition of 
thought. By this we mean, that, while the con- 
ception of Time is a necessary condition of thought, 
you may crowd into it object after object, to the 
very utmost limit of your power, still time is con- 
ceived as stretching beyond, and presents no barrier 
to any extension of the objects of thought. Accumu- 
late object after object, and still accumulate, yet time 
stretches beyond, unrestricted and unrestricting, — 
unlimited and illimitable. 

The same is true of Space. It also is an irre- 
strictive condition of thought. Conceive an object 
existing in Space, and then crowd into space object 
after object, and try if this condition of thought will 
restrict you in your progress. You try in vain. 
There it is mysteriously stretching far beyond. 
Press onward to the full limit of your power, yet so 
marvellous is the nature of this condition of thought, 
that it does not restrict you even there, and is 
realized only as unended and unending. It is thus 
manifest, that both in Time and Space^ we realize a 
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notion of the Infinite. Both must be thought, and 
are thought- stretching beyond any limits which we 
assign, so that the grand conception equally of Time 
and Space, is one which realizes them as unlimited. 
The next point to which we come, is the positive 
notion which we have of a supreme and infinite 
Being. The conception of infinite Space, aiid infinite 
Time, is given us as the introduction to this higher 
conception. From the conception of infinite Space, 
we rise to the conception of a God who fill? all 
Space ; and from the conception of infinite Time, 
we rise to the conception of a God who ever has 
existed, and ever will exist. By a necessity of our 
nature, we are constrained to think a great First 
Cause as the originator of all other objects. An 
examination of our mind, reveals this as a fact of 
consciousness. We look around upon all the objects 
which come within our observation, and we must 
think that they had a cause. We do not reach pur 
notion of First Cause by any process of reasoning, 
inasmuch as such a process would be logically in- 
competent, as inferring an infinite cause from a limited 
manifestation of power. Yet We do, and must think 
a First Cause, and such .is our notion of the First 
Cause, that we cannot think Him as a finite Being. 
Tell us that such a Being is finite, and immediately 
you raise the necessity to think a cause for His 
existence. The First Cause must be thought as an 
infinite Cause, since the mere thought of a finite 
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Being, necessitates the thought of a Superior Being. 
Take away the conception of the Infinite, and the 
existence of the finite is an enigma, and man's nature 
a contradiction. In the mere conception of a Hmited 
Being, there is given the notion of a Supreme Being ; 
in the mere donception of the finite, there is given 
the conception of the Infinite. 

Directing attention to another sphere, we bring 
xmder review the moral nature of man. Here we 
find, that the principles of right and wrong, and 
the consciousness of obligation, necessarily imply a 
positive conception of the Supreme Being as Moral 
Governor. Moral obligation necessarily involves the 
notion of a Being, Supreme and Infinite, to whom we 
are responsible. Once assert that such a moral being 
is finite, and immediately you raise in our mind the 
necessity to think a Supreme Being to whom he is 
responsible. Thus it is that the conception of a 
finite moral Being necessarily originates the con- 
ception of a supreme moral Being, to whom he is 
responsible, and the only conception we can form of 
an irresponsible moral Being, is a Supreme Being, 
unrestricted and infinite. In the conception of a 
finite and responsible moral Being, there is given the 
conception of an Infinite and Supreme moral Being. 
Thus it is, that there is treasured up in the depths 
of our moral nature a notion of the Infinite Being, 
without which notion, moral distinctions would be 
impossible, and obligation could not exist. 
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Finally, man must worship, and to worship a 
negation, is not only bleak and barren in theory, but 
impossible in practice. All worship supposes a direct 
object of worship, and a positive conception of that 
object as infinite and supreme. A " negative notion" 
is nothing, and is of no value whatever, in the attempt 
to explain the religious nature of man. On no other 
condition can the act of worship be realized, than by 
a positive notion of the Supreme Being. Nor, as has 
been already made apparent, can we conceive the 
Supreme Being, except as unrestricted and infinite. 
Tell us that the object of thought is not the Infinite 
Being, and we instantly reply, that, if this be the 
case, he cannot be the object of worship, so much is 
a positive conception of the Infinite God, a necessity 
of the religious nature of man. 

These, then, are the instances in which we obtain 
a knowledge of the Infinite, and, in each of them, it 
will be observed, that we recognise the Infinite only 
in its relation with the finite. Events are recog- 
nised in relation with infinite Time ; objects are 
thought in relation with infinite Space ; finite exist- 
ences are thought in relation with an infinite Cause ; 
moral agents in relation with an infinite Governor ; 
religious beings in relation with an infinite God. 
In the three last instances, we have a conception of 
the Supreme Being, we therefore identify the object 
of thought as one, and in these three relations we 
obtain our conception of the unchangeable One.^ 
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Thus do we realize our conception of the infinite 
and eternal God, as a Cause, wise and powerful ; as 
a Governor, just and true ; as a God, glorious and 
holy. In our conception, therefore, of the infinite 
Being, we realize a conception of absolute power, 
absolute wisdom, absolute morality, and absolute 
love. 

Such is a brief outline of the doctrine which we 
maintain in reference to our knowledge of the Infi- 
nite, and which we have presented as entirely op- 
posed to the doctrine of Sir William Hamilton, and 
as differing considerably from the theory of M. 
Cousin, though agreeing with his theory in its lead- 
ing characteristics. Let us now endeavour to pre- 
sent a statement, at once exact and concise, of the 
relative position of the theories of these two philo- 
sophers, and of the relation which our doctrine holds 
to both. In this sketch, we will present the doctrine 
of M. Cousin as developed in the work criticised by 
Sir William Hamilton, premising, however, that his 
views seem now considerably modified. 

In entering upon the question, all the three doc- 
trines start from common ground. There is a com- 
mon principle admitted both by Sir William Hamilton 
and M. Cousin, and with which we most fully concur, 
— That thought is possible only on the condition of 
relation, which necessarily involves plurality. The 
fact which this principle is meant to express is this, 
— That thought can be realized only inasmuch as 
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there is an object of thought, and that of each object we 
recognise only its relative qualities. In accordance 
with this principle, every act of-thought implies a 
relation between the mind and an object of thought. 
Since, therefore, every act of thought implies a rela- 
tion ; and since evet-y relation embraces two terms ; 
it necessarily follows that every act of thought in- 
volves plurality. It is thus admitted that thought 
is possible only under the condition of relation, dif- 
ference, and plurality. Thus far, there is no diver- 
sity of opinion. 

At the very next step, however, we find the point 
of divergence. Having satisfied ourselves concerning 
the instrument to be employed — that is, thought ; 
and concerning the sole condition cf its employment 
— that is, relation or plurality ; we ne;ct direct at- 
tention to the object concerning which the question 
is raised — that is, the Infinite. 

In considering the object, we find that the Infinite 
has been described in a manner which has compli- 
cated the discussion, and has been the cause of almost 
all the difference of opinion on the question. Sir 
William Hamilton has described the Infinite as that 
which cannot exist in relation, and from this he has 
inferred, that, since all knowledge impHes relation, 
there can be no knowledge of the Infinite, To escape 
this conclusion, M. Cousin has asserted that the In- 
finite must exist in relation. We hold a middle 
position. In opposition to Sir William, we maintain 
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that the Infinite may exist in relation, if there be 
nothing in the relation to limit it. In opposition to 
M. Cousin, we maintain that the Infinite Being does 
exist in relation, but we deny that He must exist in 
relation. In order to escape from the extreme that 
God cannot exist in relation, it is not necessary that 
we rush to the opposite extreme, that God must 
exist in relation. It is enough that we maintain that 
God may exist in relation, and that he does so exist. 

Here, then, is the point of difference. Sir William 
Hamilton and M. Cousin take each a different course, 
and we take a third. Sir William Hamilton reasons 
thus : — The absolute, as absolutely one, involves the 
negation of all plurality ; knowledge is possible only 
on the condition of plurality ; therefore, a knowledge 
of the Absolute is impossible. M. Cousin endea- 
vours to escape the difficulty by raising us to a unity 
of consciousness with the Absolute, asserting that 
the Divine Intelligence is subject to the same condi- 
tion of plurality as we are, and making the Deity the 
grand unity in which we exist. Thus it is main- 
tained that in self-consciousness we have a knowledge 
of the Infinite. We adopt a third course, and equally 
reject the theory which deals with a mere abstrac- 
tion ; and, the theory which reduces God to the 
conditions of humanity, or raises humanity to unity 
with God. 

Sir William Hamilton reasons thus : — The Infinite 
as absolute, is absolutely one ; human knowledge 
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implies plurality ; therefore, there can be no know- 
ledge of the Infinite. Now, if this argument be 
valid, it not only proves that the Infinite cannot be 
known, but also that the Infinite cannot exist. If 
"absolute unity is convertible with the absolute 
negation of plurality," we may just as well reason 
thus : — The Infinite, as absolute, is absolutely one ; 
but the existence of finite objects implies plurality ; 
therefore, the Infinite cannot exist. Sir William's 
position is obviously erroneous, inasmuch as he deals 
with a mere abstraction. If we take the Absolute, 
and define it as, that whose existence involves the 
negation of all plurality ; it necessarily follows, not 
only that no one can know it, but also that no one 
can exist along with it. Grant Sir William's 
definition, and his conclusion necessarily follows, and 
even involves more than his statement of it. But 
this is an absolute which does not exist, and for 
which no one pleads. We, therefore, set aside Sir 
William's position as wholly irrelevant. 

M. Cousin regards the Absolute as that which must 
exist in relation, and he has proceeded accordingly 
to form a theory, which has involved him in a whole 
host of contradictions. According to him. Reason, 
as a universal possession of mankind, constitutes no 
part of our individuality. According to him, " Rea- 
son is not individual, but universal and absolute " — 
it is not human, it is divine. The process by which 
this startling conclusion is reached is this : — The 
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idea of the finite, and the idea of -the Infinite, and 
their relation are the constituent " elements " of rea- 
son — they " are not an arbitrary product of human 
reason " — " they constitute this reason." This being 
the case, they constitute " reason in itself," " eternal 
reason and absolute intelligence," that is, " Divine 
intelligence itself." Ideas are " modes of being of 
the Eternal Intelligence." Transfer, then, the ideas 
of the one and the many, of the finite and the infi- 
nite, and their relation " from human intelligence to 
absolute intelligence," and you have the real essence 
of the Deity. Such is the startling and dangerous 
doctrine which is clothed in all the beauty of the 
eloquent diction of the French philosopher. M. 
Cousin may " hope" that " the preceding theory vs^ill 
no longer be treated as Pantheism," but most certainly 
there is little ground for such a hope. He may 
lightly say, that " Pantheism, at the present time, is 
the bugbear of feeble imaginations." We most 
heartily wish that it had been a greater bugbear to 
him, and that " imagination " had had less to do with 
his theory. The fallacy of the theory is too glaring 
to require much comment. It were easy to show 
that it is involved in a labyrinth of contradictions ; 
but we must be brief. 

When it is asserted that the idea of the finite, 
and the idea of the infinite, and their relation, are 
the constituent elements of reason, M. Cousin trans- 
cends consciousness. These three ideas are indeed 
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facts given in consciousness, but to assert that they 
constitute the essence of reason, is to go beyond 
consciousness, and violate the acknowledged condition 
of philosophising. Again, even though the theory 
were true as regards human, reason, it is altogether 
unwarrantable thence to infer its validity as applied 
to the Divine Intelligence. Here again we must 
recall M. Cousin within those limits which he has 
acknowledged as the only legitimate sphere of philo- 
sophy. Consciousness knows nothing of the Divine 
essence, and all such speculation is unwarrantable. 
Finally the theory is directly contradictory of our 
necessary conception of the Supreme Being. Accord- 
ing to this theory ih.Q finite as well as the infinite, is 
a constituent element of the Divine nature — the finite 
is only-a mode or manifestation of the Infinite. Thus 
it is that M. Cousin says that God is at once " one 
and many ;" " infinite and finite together ;" " at the 
same time God, Nature,- and Humanity." A theory 
more contradictory of our conception of the Deity 
can scarcely be conceived. Yet such was the doctrine 
of M. Cousin, as developed in the Introduction to the 
"History -of Philosophy," published in 1828, and 
criticised by Sir William Hamilton in the following 
year. As we have already hinted, he seems now, 
however, to have very considerably modified his 
opinions, although he has not, so far as we are 
aware, withdrawn his theory, or retracted those 
extreme expressions which we have quoted above. ^ 
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We deem it only fair, however, to state that, by 
various indications in his more recent works, he 
seems now to hold a doctrine very much resembling 
that which we have announced. 

Having thus set aside the theory of Sir William 
Hamiltoji, and the theory of M. Cousin as originally 
presented, we are led to adopt a distinct doctrine. 
We maintain that the Infinite, as absolute, is that 
which is essentially independent and unrestricted, 
but which may nevertheless exist in relation, and be 
thus recognised by the mind. We equally deny 
that the Infinite cannot exist in relation, and that 
the Infinite must exist in relation. We reject 
the doctrine of Sir William Hamilton, and we as 
decidedly lift our protest against the doctrine of 
M. Cousin. 

Place, then, to opposite sides the untenable theories 
of Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin, — the one as 
irrelevant, and the other as erroneous, — and clear 
ground is left in the centre. This position is left 
untouched and secure — That the Infinite can exist 
in relation, provided that relation do not restrict it. 

Having vindicated the possibility of the existence 
of the Infinite in relation, — having shown that the 
Infinite may come into relation with our mind as 
an object of thought — we next present the instances 
in which the infinite Being is thus realized. An 
examination of consciousness shows that we must 
think a Supreme Being, and that, since we cannot 
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think Him finite, we must think Him as infinite. 
While it is thus shown that the Infinite is reahzed 
by us as an object of thought, it is at the same time 
found that our notion of the Infinite is only partial 
and indefinite, inasmuch as the finite cannot embrace 
the Infinite. Such, we conceive, to-be the true Philo- 
sophy of the Infinite. 

We are persuaded that, if the more extreme points 
were abandoned, Sir William Hamilton and M. 
Cousin do not differ so much as they seem. We 
consider that it would not be difiicult to show that, 
apart from these extreme points, these two philoso- 
phers are at one. For example, we find Sir William 
saying, — " The Divinity, in a certain sense, is reveal- 
ed ; in a certain sense, is concealed : He is at once 
known and unknown." Having stated this opinion, 
he has felt that M. Cousin would readily accept the 
statement, and he asks, "Am I wrong in thinking that 
M. Cousin would not repudiate this doctrine?" So far 
from repudiating it, we believe M. Cousin would at 
once adopt it as his own. This may appear when 
we consider that M. Cousin has stated, that he holds 
" at once the comprehensibility and incomprehensi- 
bility of God." He says, — " God reveals himself to 
us," but " it is not true that we are able- absolutely 
to comprehend God." " It is equally an error to call 
God absolutely comprehensible, and absolutely in- 
comprehensible." These passages from Sir William 
Hamilton and M. Cousin we consider as direct 
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admissions of the validity of the doctrine we have 
maintained, and at the same time, as- directly 
contradictory of the extreme positions involved in 
their own theories. 

Let, then, these two philosophers abide b}'' the 
passages we have quoted. Let Sir William lay aside 
the definition of the Infinite as that which cannot 
exist in relation — as that which involves the negation 
of all plurality. Let him lay aside his doctrine of 
the impossibility of a knowledge of the Infinite, as 
dealing with an abstraction which does not exist. 
On the other hand, let M. Cousin lay aside his- doc- 
trine of the impersonality of reason — let him lay 
aside the doctrine that reason is absolute and divine 
- — let him cease every attempt to raise us to a unity 
of consciousness with the Absolute Being. Let Sir 
"William Hamilton and M. Cousin agree to do this, 
and there is an end to the controversy, and this doc- 
trine stands out as a common conclusion, — That the 
Infinite Being is recognised as an object of thought 
— that he is positively known, though not absolutely 
known — that our knowledge of the Infinite is real 
and positive, though only partial and indefinite. 

Examine consciousness with the utmost strictness, 
and we are- satisfied that the more minute the exami- 
nation the more obvious will be the conclusion that 
this is the true doctrine concerning our knowledge 
of the Infinite. Search the experience of man, and 
you will find that he is not an isolated being, wan- 
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dering amid a crowd of finite objects, and ignorant 
of aught else. Analyze his consciousness, and you 
will find that his whole being is mysteriously linked 
to the Infinite, and that a conception of the Infinite 
God is a necessity of his nature. He, and the objects 
around him, move in a boundless expanse, from which 
there is no transit ; he has been suddenly introduced 
into unending time, from which there is no egress ; 
he is indissolubly connected with the Great Jehovah; 
and the grand centre of his thought and action is the 
Infinite God. 
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taining the Outline of the Philosophy of Mind. The first volume will 
contain the relative Addenda published in the third, which are still in 
copyright. In the second volume will appear various Insertions and Cor- 
rections. The Outlines also have some Additions. 
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WOEKS OF DUGALD STEW AB,T. ^Continued— 

5. Philosophical Essays. 

This volume may be considered as almost a part of the last work. — Large 
additions. 

6, 7. Philosophy op the Active and Moral Powees. 2 vols. 

There will be prefixed Part 2d of the Outlines of Moeal Philosophy, con- 
taining the Outline of the Ethical Philosophy — Considerable Additions. 

8. Lectures on Political Economy. 

That is, on Political Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first published. 
Part 3d of the Outlines of Mokal Philosopht, containing the OutUne 
of the Political PhUosophy>^ will be prefixed. 

9. Biographical Memoirs op Smith, Robertson, and Reid. 

Additions; with Memoir of liie Author by Sir Williau HAaiiLTUR. 



Bi/ the Count Agf.vor de Ganparirt. 

THE SCHOOLS OF DOUBT AND THE SCHOOL OF 

FAITH. Translated by Auikonty, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 

" A valuable contribution to the literature of the Christian Evidences, and a masterly 
defence of the canonicity and divine authority of the Sacred Scriptures." — Literary Gazette. 

" An able plea for the strictly Protestant interpretation of the Scriptures."— ^(Aentcwm. 

" We know no book which furnishes so convenient a manual of the class of topics to 
which it relates, and we shall be surprised if it does not become very extensively popular." — 
Dublin Daily Express. 

" In respect of talent we can compare this book with ' The Eclipse of Faith,' which is one 
of the best polemical treatises of modem times, and which it very much resembles." — Beil's 
Weekly Messenger. 

" Full of freshness and vigour, and, above all, of manly straightforward honesty." — 
Witness. 

'* A work displaying greater vigour of mind, richer treasures of reading and scholarship, 
a higher tone of eloquence, and a loftier spirit of pure religion, it has rarely been our lot to 
peruse."' — Evangelical Magazine. 

" Deservedly characterized by the Translator as * singularly fresh, manly and able ; * and 
good service has been done to the cause of religious truth, by bringing it before the English 
Public." — Patriot. 

" A work remarkable alike on account of the peci^iar history which attaches to its Author, 
and of the clearness and vigour with which he conducts his argument." — Church of Scotland 
Magazine. 

" A most able and eloquent vindication of the Divine Authority of tl^e Bible." — Morning 
Post. 

"A most valuable addition to our Theolo^cal Literature." — Courant. 

" The volume is one which will require to be read very leisurely as well as thoughtfully, 
but they who shall thus read it, will have no reason to regret their trouble." — British 
BanTier. 
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THE MOSAIC RECORD IN HARMONY WITH THE 
GEOLOGICAL. 
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